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THE SCAEBOROUGH BELLE 



CHAPTER I. 

SCARBOROUGH. 

The bright sunsliine of a warm September day 
shone into a fair-sized drawing-room in one of 
the very unfashionable squares of our beautiful 
English watering-place, Scarborough. 

It was not furnished a la mode ; that is to say, 
tables, chairs, etc., were sharp and square^ in 
their outlines, according to the bad taste (if I 
may speak thus disrespectfully) of our fathers, 
instead of being soft and round. It was a cosy 
room enough, nevertheless, in spite of angular 
points and other inelegancies ; one you might 
lounge or knock about in at pleasure, without 
causing the portly landlady to take bilious fever 
from over anxiety. Two ladies were looking 
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2 THE SCABfiOEOUOH BELLE. 

out of the window, screened from observation by 
green curtains fading to sickly yellow. The 
aspect was not very charming. There were 
no extensive sands to be seen, with eques- 
trians, pedestrians, and fairy little carriages, 

• 

drawn by tiny steeds with Ulliputian jockeys, in 
many coloured jackets and brilliant caps of blue, 
scarlet, and other tints, mounted upon them, 
looking in the distance not unlike dressed-up 
monkeys at a circus. No picturesquely dilapi- 
dated old castle, frowning or smiling as sunshine 
or shade fell upon it from the lofty cliff down on 
the giddy throngs below : only a grass plot, and 
the railway station, with its never-ending bustle^ 
and constant influx and exit of visitors. Such a 
medley of the fashionably outre, and soberly 
attired. 

." You see we have no view, at least not like 
yours, Eola,^^ said one of the ladies, after a long 
silence, playing nervously with the string of the 
blind, and thereby displaying a golden circlet, 
indispensable to the state of wedlock. 

"Oh, I don^t know, it's very jolly here watching 
the people ; and I don't mind saying I infinitely 
prefer doing so at present, to looking at the 
most charming scenery possible. But you are 
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diflferent ; so nice and quiet.; the rural and pic- 
turesque would suit you best, I should say. You 
like the country awfully, do you not ? " 

Esobel Wentworth (for so the married lady was 
called) grew hot under a dim consciousness that 
her friend was laughing at her, and answered, 
'' Not very,^^ with a gravity which drew forth a 
merry laugh from the latter. 

^' You don^t get much ^ chaflf,^ I fancy,^^ con- 
tinued that young lady. 

" No/' said Esobel, with a misty conception of 
whether 'chaflf^ taken literally, or in ^popular 
language ' was meant. 

" Comprenez-vous,*^ said her volatile com-* 
panion, looking on her puzzled face with a 
quizzical air. 

'^ Oh, yes ! " answered Esobel with a titter. 

" I don^t think you do quite ; never mind, you 
will get enlightened one of these days,'^ was the 
laughing response. 

" And now, what about it ? ^* 

" About what, Eola ? '' asked Esobel, feeling 
thoroughly foolish in the presence of her fast 
visitor. 

" Coming down with me to the Spa to-day ? 
I thought I had asked you before,^^ said Eola. 

b2 



4 THE SCARBOROUGH BELLE. 

" I like a lady with me sometimes. It looks 
better/^ she continued. 

" You only ask me because I am useful then/' 
said Esobel, trembling at hef own boldness. 

Eola was taken by surprise at this retort from 
one whom she set down in her mind as ''a fool.'' 
Was she mistaken ? At any rate^ she hastened to 
make amends. 

'^ Nonsense ; it's because I am fond of you. 
Come with me. Do, please." She bent over, 
and took Esobel's hand fondly. 

" But I can't to-day, Eola," was the faltering 
response. The momentary courage had vanished; 
she was as much afraid of her visitor as ever. 

" Why ? " asked the girl indifferently, letting 
Esobel's hand drop, and toying coaxingly with 
the beads round her neck. 

'^ You see, my husband's away." 

" How provoking ! " broke in Eola. '^ Shall I 
telegraph for leave of absence ? " 

^^No: but do wait. I was going to say he 
returns this evening, and would be angry were 
he to find me out. We can go together another 
day ; can we not ? " 

Eola gave a mock sigh. 

" Ah ! poor little thing ; I see it all. A tyrant 
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of a husband ; a perfect ogre ; stepped out of 
one of the story books I used to read when I 
was a little girl — once on a time; long^ long ago. 
I do pity jovi" 

Esobel's scattered wits formed into the one 
idea that she had made her husband out a tyrant 
to her visitor; how this impression had been 
conveyed she was at a loss to imagine^ but its 
falseness startled her into replying quickly — 

''But he is not, Eola. Only, I think bands, 
and promenades, and all those nice things, 
delightful; while my husband calls them, not 
wicked, you know, but just a little bit frivolous ; 
so there's the whole truth/^ 

" Well, but my dear child, people come down 
here on purpose to do silly things. They kill 
time by dancing, riding, flirting, eating, or in any 
other outrageous way at which that dear pious 
husband of yours would turn up the whites of his 
eyes. However, as there is not much danger of 
your becoming impregnated with any but the last 
named and least evil, by a walk on the Spa to- 
day, I think you may safely risk the amount of 
wrath which might be kindled in his bosom. 
Come, time flies; what do you say ? ^* 

How ready the Evil One is ever to fill our 
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minds with excuses for our wrong doings. We 
do this, that, or the other. It was not right, we 
admit ; but, if we had not been placed in this or 
that position, we would not have done it. Never- 
theless, often circumstances matter little if the 
mind is bent on evil. It is only the way in which 
our great arch-enemy rocks our consciences to 
sleep. 

'' If I do not go," thought Esobel, '' my hus- 
band will appear unkind ; " and she was only too 
glad to find a plea in extenuation of her absence. 
But a still small voice, which will trouble us 
sometimes, whispered that she changed her 
mind, in order to show off with the handsome 
Eola, quite as much as to save her husband^s 
credit. We rarely like to listen to this silent 
monitor until too late. 

" I was just thinking that I might get back in 
time to receive my husband," said Esobel, rising. 
'^ It is such a lovely day, and it would be nice to 
go for once.^' 

"Of course it would; why should not you 
enjoy yourself like other people ? " 

" Why, indeed ? " thought Esobel, as she ran 
upstairs to dress. And the still small voice 
was effectually silenced. 
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Before proceeding, we will as briefly as pos- 
sible introduce Eola and Esobel more fully to the 
reader. Some months before the date of this 
story, a lady with her daughter arrived at the 
' Hotel/ Scarborough. The young girl appeared 
at the table d^hote ; and ii^ the evening attracting 
universal attention, as much from a peculiar fast- 
ness of manner (very taking to sonie of the 
sterner sex) as from her good looks. Still, 
while regarding the new-comer with certain sus- 
picions, ladies were obliged to confess that she 
was pretty, if not beautifiil ; and there was no 
denying it. Hers was a rare face ; more like a 
thing one sees painted on ivory ; a flower-girl, 
or shepherdess, from the painting of an old 
master. The profile was so lovely, the expression 
80 artless (all art as it was), that one felt cap- 
tivated by this alone, without scrutinizing the 
straight nose, the softly rounded temples, fair 
delicate cheek, the pretty small mouth, which 
showed the white even teeth so witchingly, and, 
above all, the eyes, large, almond-shaped, dark 
violet, almost black — not the eyes of an English 
girl, but the far-famed languishing eyes, seldom 
met with out of Spain : dark hair to match, of 
course — no, reader, but rich golden hair, rippling 
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up to the crown of her well-shaped head. Such 
were the chief points which dazzled one in Eola 
Desterre's beauty. 

After they had been a few weeks at the 
'Hotel,' Mrs. Desterre took lodgings on the 
Esplanade adjoining ; . and very soon, at balls 
and other fashionable assemblies that season, 
Eola became one of the acknowledged belles. 
Then came the question among men and women, 
' Who, or what, is she ? ' Answers were vague, 
unsatisfactory. She was a mystery ; worse, her 
conduct raised grave doubts as to her respec- 
tability. After-dark meetings, solitary rambles 
with men of fashionable but fast repute, in ' The 
Grounds,' as the pretty shrubbery with mazy 
walks and rustic arbours, at the back of the 
Spa, is called. These and similar reports were 
banded frOm mouth to mouth, reversed, im- 
proved, and corrected, according to the taste 
and ingenuity of each successive narrator. So 
what came of all this was, that Miss Desterre re- 
ceived a very cold shoulder from the feminine 
community of Scarborough. They showed their 
proper feelings in a visible form to her very 
often, by drawing their sweeping robes aside 
as she passed, fearful lest innate purity might 
receive contamination. 
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"But, mamma/* said a bright-eyed innocent 
girl one day, while seated listening to the band, 
after her mother had been dilating at some length 
on the effect of the Beliefs imprudent conduct, and 
holding her up as a warning ; " mamma, it^s very 
jolly for her. Fm sure, Loo and I scarcely ever 
have a soul to speak to us, and Miss Desterre is 
never without two or three." And in this Eola 
had her revenge, for beaux the most sighed for 
and sought were among her admirers. But she 
was ^ La belle Eola * to them, and they treated her 
with strange freedom, and her name with still 
stranger. 

She well knew, besides, that these men who 
walked by her side day after day, would cut off 
their right hand rather than permit their young 
sisters to make her a companion* 

Now Eola Desterre^s disposition was, in reality, 
far from reckless ; she was not one of those wild, 
dare-devil, good-natured creatures to whom fun, 
admiration, and mischief are life; on the con- 
trary, ambitious, scheming, clever, and calculating 
beyond her years (for she did not look more than 
nineteen or twenty), at the end of all her pecca- 
dillos she looked forward to a rich, if not 
brilliant, marriage. 
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She kept this vision steadily in view, and was 
only indiscreet when the fish was not worth 
hooking. People dispense with a good deal of for- 
mality and etiquette at a place like Scarborough. 
Customary introductions are often overlooked ; 
some of these impromptu acquaintanceships are 
formed merely for the time being, while others 
ripen into lasting friendships. In this manner 
Eola and Esobel came to know each other. 
Having discovered the respectability of her new 
friend, and the instability of her nature, the Belle 
at once determined to make her useful as an 
antidote against the bane of universal desertion. 

Esobel Wentworth, n4e Leigh, was the only 
child of a gentleman of broken-down means. 
Losing his wife some years before his fortune, and 
lacking sufficient courage to face the world under 
adverse circumstances, he lived the life of a 
recluse, not caring to see any one; and as is 
generally the case when poverty has anything to 
do with such a resolution, people were only too 
glad to accede to his wishes ; so he soon ceased to 
be remembered, save by a shrug of the shoulder, 
and the epithet, ' Poor devil ! ' Nevertheless, 
there was one who liked George Leigh "per se/' 
independent of his possessions ; and dying far 
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away in Spain, one of his last requests to his 
son was, that when he returned to England, he 
should seek out the Leighs and befriend them. 

Harry Wentworth faithfully carried out his 
dead father's wish. He came to London, and 
after no end of tracking and tracing, found 
< the Leighs in lowly lodgings, at Islington. 
Locating himself near to them, he became 
almost their sole visitor. Taken by the sim- 
ple manners of the youthful Esobel, and pity- 
ing the loneness of her lot, he offered her his 
hand; the proposal was listened to with joy by 
father and daughter, and as soon as the young 
man obtained a situation in the Custom House he 
made Esobel his bride. Not long after the old man 
died, blessing his new made son, and thanking 
God that a protector had been raised up for his 
desolate child. Six years had sped since then, 
when our story opens, and a dear and lovely boy 
(now five years old) had blessed their union; 
loved by his father with a wildness verging on 
idolatry. With regard to. beauty, Esobel had 
little to boast of. Another reason why the Belle 
chose her as a companion, EoWs dazzling charms 
ran not the faintest chance of being eclipsed. 
EsobePs features were regular, however, even to 
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a faulty but something in the elongated form of 
the face, and the broad squareness of the chin, 
spoiled their effect; then small grey eyes and 
dusty-coloured hair are not redeeming points; 
so in spite of well-shaped ears and a Grecian 
nose, few people would have called Esobel pretty. 

After this little prelude, let us pick up the 
friends again as they reach the gates of the hand- 
some bridge which forms one of the main ap- 
preaches to the Spa. It is a gala day, judging 
by the beaux and belles swarming in ; the former 
with flower-adorned button-holes, the latter with 
tiny gauzy things framed into bonnets, instead of 
the ordinary hat. At the gate the collector of 
tickets leant from his box of observation with an 
eager, excited look, and never was poor function- 
ary more to be pitied,— a constant victim to the 
dodges practised by would-be season ticket- 
holders, and the sang-froid with which these 
deceivers treat his appealing voice, saying, 
"Allow me to look, please, Sir,^^ would distract 
a wiser and abler man. To-day his misery 
seems in full force. A knot of his tormentors 
cluster round the wicket gate,— 

" Concert, Sir." 

" Please to wait a minute.^' 

" Season tickets did you say, ladies? " 
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^^ Won^t pass ? 

'' Yes, Miss.^ 

Thus the unfortunate man rushed from party 
to party, bringing back refractory subjects, and 
exhausting his weak treble voice. 

" Oh, Bola,'' said Esobel, stopping short. 

" My dear child, what is the matter ? '^ asked 
the Belle, showing two pink tickets, and passing 
through the gate without stopping, while her com- 
panion, after a moment^s hesitation, followed. 
I can^t go to the concert,'^ she said timorously. 

Bola, never mind me ; Vl\ go back, dear. You 
know Harry comes by the half-past four train, 
and we could never get away by then.^^ They 
were out of the crush now. Esobel caught the 
Beliefs hand, and forcibly arrested her footsteps : 
'^ Bo let me go,'^ she pleaded. " Harry would be 
so vexed at not finding me when he got back.'' 
A shade passed over the lovely face which gazed 
down on the small pale speaker. Perhaps she 
thought that colourless face had won, where all 
her radiancy ha,d failed, and was loved with a pure 
steady love, unlike the flickering flames burnt 
before her own shrine. 

^' Nonsense, Esobel," she said crossly. "I never 
sit a concert out, only peep in to see who's there; 
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80 it won't make much difiference. Quick, or the 
seats will all be fiUed up^ and I want one in par- 
ticular. Esobel walked on in sad irresolution. 
The troublesome small voice was again busy at 
work : surely you will not please this girl before 
your husband ? Surely I would not, came from 
EsobeFs very heart, but a thought of the cold 
sneer her refusal would meet with caused it to 
die away upon her lips. 

"Take my arm/' said Eola when they had 
gained the other end of the bridge in silence ; 
somewhat comforted at the gracious request^ Eso- 
bel complied, nestling close to her friend. " You 
see, dear/' continued that young lady, " I had 
three sets of tickets sent, so I thought I might 
as well use one or two." 

" I should have thanked you for mine,*' said 
Esobel. 

" How absurd ! I'm always deluged with them. 
I got six for Barey last week. Oh! do look; 
there's that horrid Lizzie Horton sailing down 
from the Esplanade with that everlasting drabbled 
white bemouse. She wants to get into the room 
first, and pick up the best men, but I generally 
defeat her. 

" She's very pretty/' said Esobel, hastening 
her steps. 
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" Pretty enough^ and that^s why I hate her" 
responded the Belle frankly. 

A few more long strides brought them to the 
door of the concert room, while the white bemouse 
still fluttered through the green shrubbery. Some- 
body was playing a grand fantasia on Scotch airs, 
and 'Annie Laurie ' came out plaintively as they 
entered. EsobePs heart sank, and her eyes filled 
with tears ; it was her husband^s favorite air, and 
he was returning after an absence, perhaps might 
arrive with none to greet him. To do the weak 
little woman justice, this thought gave her real 
sorrow ; and in much distress she followed the 
beauty to a very public seat, at the side of the 
room, near the top. 

Eola was in her element ; she had no time to 
notice the moods of her companion now, for 
admirers thronged round her, seated on the steps 
of the orchestra, or any available resting-place 
which happened to be in the way ; and for each 
her bright red lips had a smile and a welcome. 
Esobel listened to the whispered badinage, with a 
disagreeable feeling that she herself figured in 
some of the jeu-de-mots which passed between 
the Belle and her devotees. 

At last the gentleman at the grand piano had 
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concladed his hodge-podge of Scotch music, and 
there was a perfect hush while Moore^s sweet 
melody, ' The Last Rose of Summer/ rang out 
sweet and high from Grisi^s marvellous throat ; 
not a word broke the stillness of that vast as- 
sembly till the last note filled the room with a 
volume of soft melody, then died away like 
the low strain of an Eolian harp, leaving the ears 
and hearts of the listeners spell-bound for a 
moment; then came the not too demonstrative 
applause of a select Scarborough audience. And 
the queen of song bowed her classic head in ac- 
knowledgment. 

'' There is an interval now ; let us get some 
fresh air. I^m fainting, aw, positively,^* exclaimed 
an exquisite, with a velveteen jacket, seated next 
to the Belle. 

'^ Faint ! do,*' said a broad-shouldered man, 
perched on a step of the orchestra. " By Jove ! 
to see you would be the richest thing out. Got 
any salts. Miss Desterre ? ** 

'' No,** replied Eola, " but it is awfully hot. I 
should like a turn outside. Come, Esobel.** Eso- 
bel rose and followed.. 

''We may as well take the seats near the 
door,** said the Belle, after walking to and fro for 
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some time '' Some one is scraping a sonata on 
the violin, I dare say it is that long sallow indi- 
vidual with the dyed-looking moustaches and the 
unpronounceable name: we shall be quite near 
enough here, sit by me/' she added, drawing 
Bsobel down beside her. 

" That last song was splendid/' remarked the 
possessor of the velveteen, lighting a cigar. 

•' I diflfer from you,'' replied the owner of the 
broad shoulders, "I think those divas should 
never attempt ballads; besides, I heard Grisi 
seven or eight years ago, when she was in the 
height of her power ; those who did not hear her 
then can scarcely judge of the magnificence of 
her voice, but to my taste no one ever sang the 
*Last Rose of Summer,' more beautifully than 
Madame Bishop. Have you heard her. Miss 
Desterre ? " 

'^ No," replied Bola, " but I believe she sings 
exquisitely." 

Chatting thus, they were attentively observed 
by two men of fashionable exterior, who stood 
talking together. Bola saw their frequent glances 
in the direction of her party ; to her there was 
nothing unusual in this ; that she was the magnet 
riveting their attention she never doubted ; never- 

VOL I. c 
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theless she was mistaken for once, as the following 
conversation will show. 

'^ Do look, Clifton, the belle has a lady with her 
to day, I thought #he abjured the whole feminine 
community/' The gentleman thus addressed was 
a tall middle-aged military-looking man. 

" Where is the Desterre ? he asked, inserting 
a gold-rimmed eye-glass. 

'^ My good fellow, it won't take an addi- 
tional eye to see her ; why she is diametrically 
opposite." 

*' Of course; how stupid, I see her now — ^and, by 
Jove,— no-o ! it can't — hang me if it is'nt though, 
why the woman that is with her is my old friend 
Wentworth's wife. He must be mad to allow her 
to go about with a girl of that kind." Thornton 
gave a low whistle. 

" ^ Wentworth,' do you mean the fellow in the 
Custom House ? " 

" Yes, that's the man ; strange, is'nt it." 

" Rather," replied Thornton, playing with 
his watch chain and looking across at Esobel 
with a malignant expression on his handsome 
features. 

" I must be oflF noW," said his companion, dis- 
turbing his reverie, " I am going to spend the 
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evening with some friends at Filey, but don't let 
me take you away from this flower-bed of beauty 
and fashion. No, I don't think I shall go just 
yet; see here major, do you mind introducing 
me to your friend Mrs. Wentworth, I used to 
know her husband some years ago/' 

'' Not a bit in the world, I shall be most happy ; 
you will find her a nice quiet little woman, and 
like her, I think.*' 

" Thanks, yes, I dare say I shall,'' returned 
Thornton, tapping his cane languidly on his 
boot. 

'' Come then, we, at least I, have no time to 
lose," said his friend, flinging the end of his 
cheroot into the sea. 

'^ I do believe that handsome young fellow is 
coming over to us," said the beautiful coquette, 
with sparkling eyes, turning to Esobel. 

" I know the gentleman with him," said Esobe 
timidly. 

" Do you ? " exclaimed Eola, eagerly. ^^ Oh 
then, try and get me an introduction, — not to 
your friend, — but to the other, I mean." 

" I will if I can," whispered Esobel, colouring 

as Thornton and his friend approached. 

'^ How do ye do, Mrs. Wentworth," said the 

c 2 
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Major, shaking hands cordially, " Is your hus- 
band here?'' 

^' Yes—" 

" Well, I've no time to spare to-day, but give 
me your address and I will have the pleasure of 

calling in a day or two." 

• 

'^ Thanks, I won't forget," he said, placing the 
address in his note book. '^ By the way, allow 
me to introduce Captain Thornton." Thornton 
smiled graciously as he bowed to Esobel. 

^^ Ah, well, I really must tear myself away ; 
make yourself agreeable in my absence, Thornton 
old boy," said the Major gaily, as he once more 
shook hands with Esobel, and departed. 

Thornton drew a chair near to Esobel, and 
commenced to converse with her in his gay .bright 
fashion evidently trying to set her at ease. But 
Esobel was nervous, and flurried. Never gifted 
with self possession, or much to say for herself — 
she gladly turned to Eola and gave the introduc- 
tion she had solicited. 

^^How did you enjoy the concert," asked 
Thornton. 

" Not very much ; I found the room so 
hot," was the Belle's reply. After this ordinary 
enquiry, Thornton turned again to Esobel and 
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assiduously devoted himself to her. Eola sat hj, 
lost in genuine amazement: finding at length that 
her sweetest smiles and most thrilling glances 
were thrown away, she arose abruptly with a bitter 
glance of contempt at her unconscious rival. 

" I'm quite tired sitting here, I shall take a 
walk. Perhaps you would wish to remain where 
you hre" she added sneeringly. 

^' Oh, no; besides I must be going home,*' ex- 
claimed Esobel, jumping up with something like 
fear as she detected the change in her companion's 
tone of voice. 

^^ It would be a sin to go indoors such a lovely 
afternoon," said Thornton ; " do stay, Mrs. Went- 
worth," he added, and Esobel yielded a ready 
submission to his low persuasive tone. . . There 
was a passionate craving for admiration in her 
poor weak nature, and she had sat neglected, un- 
observed, uncared for, listening to all the honied 
nonsense poured into the Belle's ear, her own 
stock of vanity waxing less and less, while Eola 
unrolled the list of her fascinations. Therefore 
her face flushed with triumph, as, walking on a 
little in advance of the others, Thornton devoted 
himself to the task of amusing her with glowing 
descriptions of things and places, and in listening 
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the wife forgot how time sped^ iand her husband's 
return; under the influence of this homage so 
new and unexpected she threw aside her shyness 
and reserve^ and assumed an unnatural flippancy 
aud talkativeness. Her stale anecdotes^ and 
stupid witticisms^ afforded Eola much amusement^ 
and she constantly passed looks of ridicule with 
the two other gentlemen who joined in the 
promenade ; but in her excitement Esobel was 
oblivious. 

" You ride ? '' asked Thornton, after a pause in 
the conversation of some length. 

" Not much ; I remember the last ride I had 
was when I was staying at Margate, just before I 
was married; the horse took fright at a dog bark- 
ing, and ran away. Oh, I shall never forget the 
terror I suffered, my hat blew off, and all my 
hair came down, then horrid little boys shouted 
after me, which made things worse; I should 
have been killed, I think, if a man going along 
with a shrimping net had not stopped the horse, 
I was so frightened.'' 

^^ I suppose you have felt a kind of affection for 
Margate shrimpers ever since. If I go there I 
will indulge in those small shelled monsters with 
the vague hope that I may benefit the hero who 
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was fortunate enough to save your life,^* said 
Thornton^ smiling. Esobel simpered and looked 
down. 

^^ Has the tableau amused you/' asked Eola, 
looking at Thornton, with mirth and mischief in 
her bright eyes. 

" Yes/' he answered, " it was quite in keeping 
with the place, don't you think so V Then their 
eyes met, and they laughed merrily together. 
Obtuse as Esobel was, she perceived that the jest 
was at her expense; she coloured, and grew 
silent. 

'^ I thought you^i^m a desperate hurry to get 
home," said Eola, in freezing tones, which that 
young lady could readily assume. 

" Yes, I really ought to be at home now, so I 
will go at once," replied Esobel, in a very subdued 
voice. 

^^ Nonsense, Mrs. Wentworth," interposed 
Thornton, ^^the concert will soon be over, and 
we may as well wait for the end, besides you will 
hear Grisi again, and to greater advantage in this 
last song, for it is Italian; do persuade your friend, 
Miss Desterre," he added, turning to Eola. 

'' No, I shall not attempt it ; she is a model 
wife, and would not keep her husband waiting 
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for the world, I am sure/' said the Belle, and 
her smile was mixed with bitter irony. 

" Very well, Mrs. Wentworth,'' said Thornton 
gaily, ", possibly Mr. Wentworth is alsK) a model 
husband, and if so nothing wiU please him more 
than to hear that his wife has enjoyed herself ; 
come along, if blame is to fall on anybody's 
shoulders let it fall on mine, take my arm and 
let us slip in gently, the song has commenced.'' 

The Belle's face grew flushed and angry as 
she followed them through the crowd, and while the 
exquisite notes of that matehless songstress rang 
through the room she was deaf to their sweet 
strains. Her mind too thoroughly bent on solving 
this engima : — That a pale puny little woman, the 
wife of another, should receive attention ifrom this 
dashing young officer, while the potent spell of 
her own beauty seemed for once to have lost its 
power. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

ENTERING THE SHAEOW OF THE CLOUD. 

While the concert was taking place at the 
Spa saloon, the afternoon Express en route 
from London was on its road to Scarborough. 
Ensconced in the corner of a second-class 
carriage^ sat a business-like looking man^ appa- 
rently between thirty and forty, a man who might 
have passed in any crowd without exciting 
attention or admiration, from the fact that there 
was nothing striking in his appearance ; one of 
those stout sturdy fellows of the John Bull type, 
with frank honest blue eyes, and a kind good 
humoured expression. His fellow passengers 
were a comely country woman, and a chubby 
little boy about seven, who clubg pertinaciously 
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to her rather scanty skirt of some dark material^ 
veuturing now and then on a sly peep at the silent 
gentleman in the corner^ and at length to certain 
parcels which this individual had deposited under 
the seat. However, soon these packages occupied 
his undivided attention ; quietly relinquishing the 
precious skirt, and kneeling before the said 
brown-paper-enveloped parcels, his short dimpled 
fingers were soon with all their might feeling 
what their contents might be; at last, after 
pinching in all directions, exhausted with his 
efforts, he sat for some time with thumb in 
mouth, lost in baby wonder as to what those 
mysteries in brown paper might be. Suddenly 
a bright thought seemed to flash through his 

little head, the hand was quickly withdrawn from 
the mouth and thrust into a pocket in which 
crumbs of a sponge cake, ends of barley sugar, 
already sucked, a broken top, and a slate pencil, 
mingled together ; stealthily drawing the pencil 
on- his lap, and giving a glance at each antipodal 
semi-slumbering form, so sly, so arch, could a 
painter only have caught it he might have pro- 
duced a chef d'ceuvre with no other merit. It 
was evident the imp intended mischief, and quite 
as evident that circumstances favoured him. 
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The gentleman^ chin in hand^ as we have before 
hinted, was in a high state of somnolency, to hide 
which he pretended to gaze on the changing 
scenery without; the woman, with double chin 
on portly breast, had quietly succumbed to the 
drowsy god, as a somniferous snore at short inter- 
vals plainly indicated. Waiting a minute or two, 
and finding that he was unnoticed, dexterously 
the little fellow inserted the sharp end of the 
pencil into the covering of the wonder his infant 
mind had conjured up. At this juncture he was 
obliged to desist, for the black mass in the comer 
moved ; in fear and trembling he sat perfectly 
still, until perceiving that only a long leg was 
further projected, he resumed his scientific 
operations. Wider and wider grew the tiny 
aperture; one finger, then two, succeeded the 
pencil, and were thrust in. And, behold! bright 
colours appeared, at which prudence fled, and 
with one hurried glance round to see that he was 
unobserved, he tore the paper asunder, revealing 
a rocking-horse of such size and beauty that, 
forgetful alike of fear and his misdeed, he uttered 
a loud yell of delight, which had the effect of 
startling the gentleman from his hazy reverie, 
and the woman from her sleep. 
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For a moment she rubbed her eyes and gazed 
in dismay at the open parcel^ and then at the 
smiling perpetrator of the daring deed. Her 
face grew red with passion^ and quickly seizing 
the delinquent^ she shook him heartily^ despite 
the protestations of her fellow-traveller, "That 
no harm was done.'^ Which mode of treatment 
elicited a succession of screams from the young 
gentleman, which testified to the undoubted 
strength of his lungs. 

" I'll teach thee better nor to moind other 
folk's goods/' she cried, setting him down 
roughly on the seat opposite to her. "Thank 
the Lord thou'rt none o'mine ; a nice one ye'U 
be by-and-by, sure. I wish ye was back with 
them as owns ye, that I do." Then turning to the 
sufierer from her youthful charge's curiosity, she 
said in a more subdued voice^ " I ax yer pardin. 
Sir; 'taint one of my lads as would 'av taken 
the liberty." 

" Never mind," was the quick reply, " the poor 
little man has been punished far more severely 
than his fault deserved." 

The woman turned away with an indignant 
toss of her head, finding that her manner of 
dealing with the youthful oflFender had not met 
with approval ; but the gentleman fixed his gaze 
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on the sobbing child^ and^ though all tear-stained^ 
that little face was fair to look upon ; the large 
blue eyes, the tiny features^ so beautifully 
moulded, the lovely mouth, all went far towards 
winning the beholder's heart ; but, perchance, it 
was something more than mere prettiness, some 
tender chord touched, some sweet recollection 
awakened, that made the strong man lift the 
child in hia arms, and pillow the little head, 
with its bright curly locks, on his broad manly 
chest. Gradually the little thing ceased crying, 
and shyly raising his head and looking up in the 
honest face bending over him, with one of those 
artless smiles which belong alone to childhood, 
began twining two dumpy minute hands in and 
out the strangers thick brown beard. 

" What's your name ? '* asked the gentleman, 
submitting patiently to the operation. 

'^ Me called Reggie,'' was the timid response, 
letting go the beard and nestling once more on 
the friendly shoulder. 

" No other name ? " further inquired the kind 
voice. 

The golden curls shook a negative. 

^^Can you tell me your father's name, you 
young rogue ? Surely you can," smiled his 
new friend. 
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^^ There, my child, I will make gee-gee a 
present to you/' he said, with one of those 
sudden, irresistible, unaccountable impulses, 
which visit us all for good or evil at times; 
and, without staying to witness the delight of 
the child, he sprang from the carriage. 

Very much like a boy going home for a 
whipping felt this simple single-hearted man, as 
with an impatient ^' Tush, Vm a fool, I beheve,'* 
and a shrug of the broad shoulders, he hailed a 
cab, and after giving his address, jumped in. 

What would his little Claude say, when the 
long expected toy did not turn up ? And would 
his wife believe that he had deprived his darling 
of it for a strange child ? '^ But when I tell her 
how pretty it was,'' he mused, with a wintry smile; 
^^but that would not do either; women are all 
jealous, more or less. Ah, well ! it can't be 
helped, and there's an end to it. Might have 
gone home first ; just opposite to it : but the 
business at the bank, perhaps it were as well to 
settle it at once ; and now I can devote the rest 
of the evening to the wife." 

As these mental reflections came to an end, the 
driver pulled up at the repository for gold and 
silver. Giving his directions respecting the 
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transfer of Consols, etc., in as few words as pos- 
sible, lie re-entered his chariot, bidding the 
polite guider of the reins, who touched the brim 
of his oil-skin respectfully at every word, ^^ To 
drive quick/' 

I fancy, reader (between ourselves, and of 
course you will laugh without you are a parent 
with an only child) that the detour by the Bank 
was partly a manoeuvre, in order to gain courage 
to face wounded maternal feelings and a son and 
heir's just sense of infringement on his rights. 
Be this as it may, as he neared his own door he 
actually coloured at the thought of hia unppe-» 
meditated liberality, which, now that the spirit 
which evoked it was away, began to wear the 
garb of folly. 

A servant ran downstairs at the sound of the 
cab wheels, but as the hall door was open, after 
the manner of lodging-houses, the gentleman 
bolted in. Coming in contact with the maid, 
whose " Oh, dear. Sir V only just saved her round, 
though rather grimy cheek, from a warm salute 
from him under the impression that she was his 
wife, who had come as of old to meet him. 
Rather perturbed at this absurd contretemps, he 
felt it necessary to say something to Eliza, who 
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stood bluslimg and simpering behind her dirty 
apron, in order to soothe and recall her scattered 
senses. 

^' Mrs. Wentworth upstairs ? ** he asked in 
very sober tones. 

"No, Sir/' replied the abashed damsel, re- 
covering a little ; '' the lady's out.'' 

''Has Mrs. Wentworth been gone long? " he 
demanded carelessly, not wishing Eliza to observe 
why this intelligence took him by surprise. 

"Since two o'clock. Sir;" the reply was 
accompanied by a bitter cry, proceeding from 
upstairs. 

" Oh ! Sir, that's Master Claude ; we can't get 
him to rest no how," said the girl, by way of ex- 
planation, looking shyly over the apron, which 
she still held as a shield before her charms. 

"Is the child ill?" asked Mr. Wentworth 
with a vehemence which caused her to drop the 
smeared cotton as if it had been a red-hot 
bullet. 

"No, Sir. Leastways — ^" but the father 
waited for no more. Before she could have 
finished her speech, he was at the door from 
whence a succession of squalls were issuing; 
entering, he found his boy flushed and struggling 
in the nurse's arms. 
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^^ Wliat are you teasing the child for ? '^ lie 
asked in no mild voice. 

'' Please^ Sir, he is so tiresome to-night, nothing 
won't please him/' she answered. '' Be quiet, 
do; there's a dear/' she added^ But Claude, 
nothing heeding, sprang into his father's arms, 
where he lay weeping in aU the abcmdon of infant 
grief. 

^'My darling! my little Claude I What ails 
you ? " asked the anxious father, pressing the 
boy closely to his bosom. 

'^ Nurse cross. Nurse hurt me. I don't love 
her. I-^" 

^' Hush ! Master Claude, you should not tell 
your papa stories," said the woman pertly. 

" The child may tell me anything he wishes ; 
and if I find him so unhappy again in your 
charge, I will dismiss you." Uttering these 
words, Mr. Wentworth hugged his tearful little 
burden tighter still, and stalked majestically &om 
the room. 

The husband seated himself on a couch in the 
deserted parlour, thinking wonderingly of his 
wife's absence, while Claude, forgetting his late 
grievances, began to lisp numerous inquiries as 
to the shape and proportions of gee-gee (which 
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*bf n»der is aware was non est), and Tarious 
v'^hor delights which he confidently expected the 
bUok leather travelling-bag which lay in the 
bill, to disgorge. These questions were answered 
in papa's most hesitating and uncertain manner ; 
and soon^ worn out by recent tears and tired of 
reiterating, the lids drooped and closed over 
Claude's bright eyes, and he slept life's sweetest 
nleep ; sweetest, because none of the sorrows of 
man's estate would attend its waking. An other 
half hour of that mystic noiseless thing men call 
Time glided away, and still Wentworth sat with 
his sleeping child in his arms. Grradually, im- 
perceptibly, a feeling stole upon him, hitherto 
nnknoyrn ; a vague dread, a misery he could not 
define, which every moment became deeper and 
more intense, until a weight seemed to press 
on his heart, as if some fearful calamity had 
happened. He had never known much un- 
bappiness ; wretchedness was to him but a name, 
yet now he felt as if a decree had gone forth 
which would hold him a stranger no longer, 
and still he had no tangible reasons for such 
dreary thoughts, except his wife's unexpected 
absence ; but surely this was not sufficient cause. 
Ho he argued with himself, but his argument 
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brought no comfort,-— only made his anguish 
more strange, more bewildering. 

I often think that these feelings of iilexplicable 
depression and pain are sent to us as the fore- 
runners or forewamings of great trial. And 
speaking from my own experience, I believe this 
numb, senseless suffering, sometimes to exceed 
the sharpest pangs of the trial hour. Be this as it 
may, so dejecting was the influence of this new sen^ 
sation on Harry Wentworth that, fairly overcome, 
he leant his head on the arm of the couch, and 
tears trickled slowly down the bronzed healthy 
cheek, aUghting on Claude's little white-worked 
frock. Pew men weep save under strong 
emotion; and when the strong become weak, 
there is a power in the sight to move the heart 
strangely. It was no wonder then that a tiny 
figure, entering the house unheard, and creeping 
softly upstairs, trembled, as peeping through 
the half-closed door, she saw those tears; and 
seeing them, why does the truant wife not go to 
her husband's side, and kneeling there, learn their 
cause, so that she may take off the edge of this 
sorrow, whatever it may be, by her gentle 
caresses and loving words ? Alas I why does she 
not open her heart to her husband, lay bare every 
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little folly ? Ah ! it is best ; for by it confidence^ 
the very bond of love, is gained. " Why ? " 'Tis 
a weary little word; the heart so echoes it; 
while now, as then, human nature loves the wrong 

broad way with its twistings and turnings. 

And Esobel chose it, when she stole up to 
the room, to sit there in an agony of suspense. 
What had happened ? How could she account 
for her absence? Gould she tell her husband, 
distressed as he evidently was, that she had 
preferred a concert to the joy of giving him a 
welcome ? Oh ! no ; she could not, and yet her 
heart ached to know his distress. So husband 
and wife sorrowed in separate rooms ; a fault of 
weakness rather than of will coming between 
them. Yet from this fault, a small cloud was 
rising; ay, no bigger than a man's hand, yet 
destined to grow to a great and terrible darkness 
one day; to fall like a pall, blotting out the 
shine of two lives. 

'^ If you please. Sir, missus is in now,*' said the 
nurse, knocking at Mr. Wentworth's door, and 
startling him from his moody fit. 

" Very well," he answered, though the know- 
ledge that she was in the house, and not with 
him, sent a cold chill to his heart. 
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*' Please, Sir, shall I take baby?" suggested 
the woman, t^bking notice of her master's forlpru 
look at the st^me time^ Her master handed 
Claude to her, who wa^ quite unconscious of the 
change, being fast asleep; and having no pretence 
to stay longer, fihe carried him away, and newly 
awakened suspicions as well as her little 
charge. 

It i$ wonderful how a servant gains insight 
respecting a£Bajrs of tiie family she serves. You 
may be very guarded; still, at times, deeds, 
:97ords, meant to be hid, wijl escape your vigi- 
lance, but not your domestics. Their watch over 
you is too tenderly solicitous for that ; and upon 
the slightest difieretice in manner of master 
towards mistress being observed, to use their 
own phraseology, '^ All is just not right." So 
Rose, the nurse, walked up to the nursery, and 
after depositing the slumbering Claude in his 
crib, walked down to enlighten the dwellers 
below stairs with the result of her scrutiny. 

" Are your people for any dinner ? " asked the 
mistress of the house, as she entered the kitchen. 
''If they get into the 'keep-it-hot' fashion, the 
sooner they go the better; what's wrong with 
them ? " 
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'^ Well, 1 can^t exactly say, Mrs. Pratt; t)ut 
tnaster^s come home that down, I never see'd 
nothing like it/' responded nurse. 

^'He's heard somewhat np at London that's 
put him out likely/' hinted Mrs. Pratt. 

" Well, it's all over missus, for she's tip in her 
room, and feared to go nigh the master like, 
leastways that's my opinion." 

" Well ! our Eliza says he just did look black 
when she told him the lady was otit ; so it's very 
likely," was Mrs. Pratts rejoinder. 

" And I don't blame him neither ; he's worth a 
do2en of her pawky, good-for-nothing things^ 
I suppose I'll have to go now, but I'll tell you 
more when I comes down at dinner time." 

'*Ay, do; and tell them their's is waiting* 
Fish won't stew like turnips," shouted Mrs. 
Pratt, as nurse commenced to reascend. 

Bsobel heard the step approach her room ; it 
must be Harry's, she thought. " Oh ! how glad I 
am ; I will tell him the truth." She had not 
removed her bonnet or shawl, and dressed thus, 
she stood waiting eagerly for the door to open, 
but a rap dispelled her conjectures, and a '' If 
you please, mum," scattered it to the winds, 

" Come in, Eose," she said faintly. 
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Stupid as Bsobel was about most matters, she 
could not help remarking the curious gaze Rosa 
threw upon her when she entered. " What does 
she suspect, or think, I wonder ? ^' asked Bsobel 
of herself. But these reflections were inter- 
rupted by Rose informing her that master was 
in, and dinner ready. 

" I wiU be down directly," replied her mistress, 
and she fancied that as the girl closed the door, 3he 
directed another significant glance towards her. 

With an effort, Bsobel flung off her things and 
made her way reluctantly to the sitting-room. 
The door was closed. Nervously listening a 
moment, she heard her husband^s restless, hasty 
step, pacing to and fro, indicating his state of 
annoyance. At length, summoning courage, she 
entered, and her husband stood before her with 
his brow clouded as she had never hitherto seen 
it. Vainly Bsobel tried to be delighted as of 
yore; it was useless, she was no actress; her 
manner became flurried and strained; her words 
of greeting fell cold upon her own ear, and colder 
evidently on her husband's, for he turned from 
her abruptly, saying impatiently — 

^^Oh, I got on very well; and now ring for 
dinner, will you ? Vm hungry.'^ 
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Esobel did as she was requested^ and then 
poked the fire by way of mending the awkward 
silence which preceded the laying of the dishes 
on the table. 

" You had a long walk to-day/* said Harry, 
breaking the stillness which reigned at the meal. 
Yes/* was EsobePs monosyllabic reply. 
Might I ask where you walked ? ** further 
inquired her lord and master. 

*' Down to the Spa; and I stayed there some- 
time, it was so pleasant/* faltered the wife. 

"Yes, evidently,** replied her husband with 
emphasis, more than ever annoyed at her want of 
communicativeness. 

" Tell him everything. Ask why he was sad,** 
whispered that voice which so often pleaded with 
Esobel. But the pleading was again in vain ; 
she strung the confessional words together as 
she nibbled at the boiled whiting, but a spirit of 
obstinacy drove them back when they trembled 
on her lips. So they rose from the table in the 
same reserved state, both instinctively feeling it 
was the first over which their thoughts had not 
mingled freely. 

" Don't you feel too tired ? ** ventured Esobel, 
when an hour or two later she saw her husband 
don his overcoat and draw on his gloves. 
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"Tired! No/' he replied, "except it is of 
sitting quiet/' 

" You'll come back for tea ? " she inapaged to 
add. 

" Perhaps/' was the yague respouse ias he left 
the room. 

And Esobel's heart sank as she heurd the hall 
door close behind him. Bitter is the first sorrow, 
the first quarrel, witii a lover; and in like 
manner, the first coolness between nuin and 
wife chills the heart with a strange new grief 
especially its own. 

Esobel, not overburdened wjth feeling, felt 
something of this, and light and phe^rfulness 
seemed to vanish fron^ the room with her husband; 
yet, with her usual frivplity, she stripped her 
own shoulders of the blame and threw it on his. 
"How unkind he is!" she soliloquized, a^she sat 
watching the fire bum lower and lower. " As 
Eola said, he might feel glad to know that I had 
enjoyed myself; it's so selfish ; plenty of other 
women go to concerts, and no one sees any harm 
in it ; but just because I went I'm to be made 
miserable," and the ready tears sprang to her 
eyes at the remembrance of her wrongs. " And 
yet I wish I had never gone," she thought, drying 
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her eyes ; " and if I only knew what made Harry 
so unhappy. I should have asked^ but how could 
I, he was so cross and distant all night \" She 
absolved herself by thinking, "My going was not 
very wrong after all. And if he knew how miser- 
able I was at first, until Captain Thornton came." 
— Here Esobel's musings unexpectedly took a new 
turn ; all the numberless attractions of this new 
acquaintance passed before her dreamy vision; 
his brilliant conversation, wit, good looks, and, 
more than all, his devoted attention to herself — 
attention which made many envy her, and even 
the peerless Eola. These last meditations had 
no business to enter the empty little head of this 
wife, but they did, nevertheless ; and what is still 
sadder to relate, were not thrust out with proper 
anger and contempt, but allowed to float and 
linger there until the pale cheek glowed with a 
blush of pleasurable excitement, and the lips, 
compressed and sad but a moment before, wore 
a smile. 

Oh! mind so weak, swayed like a reed by 
the tide, foiv good or evil, as the current runs 
strongest; if, when borne irresolute along, it 
was only the one, pitiful, feeble life that lay at the 
end, broken and shattered on the frowning rocks, 
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which the shining stream concealed, it would 
matter little ; but it is the strong, noble nature 
that is so often blighted in your fall. The heart 
that has let you twine about it like a poisonous 
weed about some stately forest-tree, extracting 
life and sap until the once verdure-crowned 
boughs, now bare and leafless, seem to spread 
forth in mute entreaty for the axe to be laid at 
their roots, so that they may stand no longer 
barren, an object of pity to the passers-by. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE SCARBOROUGH BELLE. 

Wearily "The Belle '* entered her fashionable 
lodgings after parting with Esobel on the day of 
the concert at the Spa. She walked listlessly 
upstairs, and, peeping into the drawing-room, 
heard, with extreme disrelish, a voice whine 
peevishly, *' How tiresome you are, Bola, dinner 
has been waiting for an hour, at least ; positively 
you have no consideration for my health ! You 
leave me to suflFer for hours without caring what 
becomes of me.'' 

The lady rose as she spoke from the couch on 
which she had been reclining, and rang the bell 
sharply. Her robust and healthy appearance 
little harmonized witii the picture of an invalid. 
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" Well, you know very well, mamma, I cannot 
measure my time by rule. You should have had 
your dinner when it was ready ; and they could 
easily have kept something hot for me/' 

'' Nonsense ! Lodging-house keepers hate 
trouble. These people complain already about 
the late hours,'' grumbled the lady as Eola left 
the room. 

^^How marked Captain Thornton's attention 
waato Esobel," mused the Belle, as she flung her 
self on a low seat on reaching her bed-room, and 
began to remove her hat and cloak. 

'' Is it possible that he can admire Esobel ? 
Pooh ! impossible ; and yet men take strange 
fancies; handsome and gifted themselves, they 
often love a creature without one corresponding 
attribute. Bah ! what need I care, at any rate," 
she exclaimed, getting up and tossing her turban 
hat impetuously on the bed. " Yet what if this 
man, unknown until to-^ay, were to call forth 
feelings I have never yet known ; feelings which 
would make me the slave I have made others ! 
To feel the aching heart at absence ; to long and 
tremble for the smile of welcome ; to catch the 
faintest sigh, and ponder over it; to become 
hesitating in speech, and bashful in manner. 
How would all this suit Eola Desterre !" 
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She laughed scornfully^ and as she nodded 
aaucily at her beautiful reflection in the glass^ 
murmured^ *' No fear. Ah ! pretty face ; a goodly 
establishment, plenty of wealth, that^s what you 
are to bring me ; not love, ^tis the fool's portion ; 
so my prudent mother has taught me, and she 
has every reason to be proud of her pupil. I 
think so far, at least,*' she added, sotto voce, as 
she left the room. 

Later in the evening she sat at the drawing- 
room window of their apartments, a fair view 
meeting her gaze, as any one who has spent a 
week at Scarborough and stood on the Espla- 
nade on a bright evening can testify. The steep 
slope, with its green, luxuriant shrubs ; the really 
handsome saloon at the foot, with its terrace 
walks and balconies ; the broad path, with its 
low battlement; the slender pier, running out 
into the vast extent of ocean ; and the green hills 
nestling round, with that dark speck of a ruin 
away in the distance ; all form a pretty picture, 
ofiering objects worthy of the artist's pencil. 
The dying beams of the setting sun added a 
glory to it, as Eola looked out on this evening. 
Yet she heeded not the fair aspect ; her mind 
was too entirely a prey to worldly schemes, as 
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with head bent down upon her small hands^ she 
moodily watched the visitors slowly descending 
the winding paths for their evening promenade. 

Mrs. Desterre was seated by the fire, cutting 
the leaves of a new novel. 

" My dear V^ after severing the last page, and 
.aying down the book. The epithet was addressed 
to Eola, who looked round and waited for what 
was to follow. 

'' I wish to talk to you about our aflFair, Bola/' 
continued Mrs. Desterre. 

'' And dwell as usual on our coming poverty. 
No, no, spare me to-night ; I am weary, I can- 
not listen ;^^ and the Belle thrust her slender 
fingers into her ears. 

A perfect storm of passion crossed Mrs. Des- 
terre's face. She walked over to the window and 
roughly dragged down EoWs hands. 

" Girl V^ she cried, " do you dare to trifie, and 
treat what I say with contempt V* 

'^ What would you have me do V asked Eola, 
looking up with a sad thoughtfulness on her fair 
face. 

'^ Do,'' repeated Mrs. Desterre ; ^^ what hav^ 
you done since we came here, but gad about with 
a set of brainless puppies ? Was this the object 
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which bronght me here ? Will you pretend to be 
ignorant of the end we had in view when we 
started ?^^ 

'' No, I do not," replied the girl, speaking in 
low, passionate tones. " Nor do I profess to be 
ignorant of the wish of your heart — to see me 
married to a wealthy man. You throw but a 
flimsy veil over your sentiments. I believe you 
would let me marry the most odious old roui in 
the three kingdoms, if he could bestow a hand- 
some establishment upon me : 

* Sell my beauty and my soul for dross.' " 
'^ What has come over you to-night ? You 
used to take very kindly to my teaching," 
sneered Mrs. Desterre. *' Of course I wish you 
to marry a rich man. You are not meant to be 
a poor man's wife ; ygu would soon quarrel with 
a slip- shod maid, and a rasher of bacon three 
days out of the six." 

^^ You are right, mother, so I would. I hate 
poverty. I feel cross and irritable to-night. 
Don't mind me; Fve been talking nonsense." 

*^ But, Eola, why waste your time day after 
day with a set of men who mean nothing but idle 
flirtation, and from whom you gain nothing ?" 

" Nothing ? why they are always sending ball- 
tickets or presents, and you never refuse them." 
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'' Because I cannot aflford it. Why, if I had 
to pay for all your tickets, etc., there would be 
very little left. But it is useless to argue the 
point with you. All I need add is, that another 
girl with your looks and opportunities would 
have played her cards better, and made a bril- 
liant match before now." 

" How absurd you are, mamma. You know 
very well I have never had the chance," said the 
Belle, sincerely. " But it isn't so easy ; for, look 
here, do you suppose a man of wealth and 
position would marry Bola Desterre, a girl talked 
of and shunned by the feminine world ? " 

" Beauty and talent have led men to do 
strange things before to-day," remarked her 
counsellor. 

'^ Very true. And now, mamma, I think weVe 
discussed the topic sufficiently for one evening," 
said Eola, as she rose to leave the room. 

^^I suppose you are going down to the pro- 
menade as usual?" • 

" Yes ; why do you ask ?" inquired Eola, 
stopping impatiently, with her hand on the door- 
handle. 

" For no particular reason," replied Mrs. Des- 
terre, " except that your friends the Powells 
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calleil while yon were out, and I told them it was 
most likely the; would meet you at the Spa this 

evening." 

•* Then I wish, mamma, you had not done any- 
thing of the kind ; I might have the option of 
choosing those I care to meet,'' said the girl 

sharply. 

'^ Beally, Eola, your temper is quite distres- 
sing ; positively it throws me into a fever every 
time I attempt to reason with you. Hand me the 
fan off that table ; I know I shall be ill. Stay, 
do not be in such a hurry,'' said the lady, vio- 
lently applying the fan. " Now that I am cooler," 
she continued, after the vehemence of the appli- 
cation had subsided into a gentle oscillation, 
'^ what I would say to you is this : that I wiU 
not have supper kept waiting, and cannot receive 
everyone 3^u choose to bring up. You must 
pick out those with whom you intend to be in 
earnest, for this state of things must come to an 
end. These lodgings are frightfully expensive, 
and our means have nearly run dry : something 
most be done." 

** Mamma," said Eola, suddenly letting go the 
luaidle of the door and coming up to the fire. 
' Mamma* was uttered so softly that the lady 
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ceased using her fan, and looked up quickly to 
ascertain the cause of this change of manner. 
" Mamma ^' she went on, drawing nearer to her 
side, " I have made a new acquaintance to-day ; 
he is handsome, fashionable, and doubtless rich ; 
should he see me home to-night you must be 
introduced to him.*' 

Mrs. Desterre smiled as she stooped to lift a 
piece of the feathered edge of her fan, which had 
become detached and fallen to-the ground. 

" Have a care, Eola,*' she said, quietly, with 
an odd expression stealing over her face. '^ Have 
a care, your heart is in jeopardy, I can see 
plainly. Now tell me, who is this Adonis t" 

Sola looked angry again. 

*' Don't talk nonsense, mamma ; you know I 
have little heart to lose. Still, every woman, I 
fancy, meets with some one she prefers to others, 
in her journey through life. Mind, I don't say 
this is my case yet, so you need not look alarmed 
if I confess I find this man both agreeable and 
pleasant.'' 

Mrs. Desterre thought a moment, and then 
said, '^ Well, tell me his name, don't keep me in 
suspense ; I hate it, you know it always makes 
me feel disagreeably hot," and the fan was once 
more in use. 
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" His name is Captain Thornton. And now 
you will receive him to-night> if he comes^ won't 
you/' pleaded the Belle, kneeling on the rug, 
laying her hands caressingly in Mrs. Desterre's 
lap, and fixing a dreamy gaze on the fire, which 
prevented her seeing the spasm of terror and 
sorrow which passed over that lady's face as she 
mentioned Captain Thornton's name; but she 
started to her feet with astonishment when a 
slow, solemn ' Never' fell upon her ear. 

" Do you know him, then ?" she asked, look- 
ing with increased wonder at the deep palor 
stealing over her companion's face. 

The quivering lips formed into a smile, terrible 
because there was not a particle of mirth in it. 

'^ Know him ? aye, enough — enough to warn you 
against following up this unfortunate introduc- 
tion. Do it at" your peril, girl! (she almost 
shrieked) ; do it, I say," she repeated, wildly 
getting up and confronting the shrinking Eola 
menacingly, " and my latest curse will be yours. 
My curse! do you hear?" 

^'But why? What has he done?" asked 
Bola, in her turn growing pale. 

Mrs. Desterre grew still whiter. " He had 
fair prospects, as fair as need be," she repeated. 
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absently, as if to herself. " No, he did nothing,'* 
she added, meeting EoWs startled glance. 
" And now leave me ; I am not well. Go at 
once ; I insist upon it. I don't want to see you. 
Oh, no! I do not/' 

Eola hesitated, and was about to say some- 
thing, when Mrs. Desterre caught her fiercely by 
the wrist. '' Not a word," she said, in a thick, 
hoarse voice. *' I will tell you this much. I 
HAVE reasons for not wishing you to meet this 
man again, but no power will make me reveal 
them, nothing you could say or do ; I will only 
yield them with my life ; so never mention the 
subject again. And now — " She pointed to 
the door with a gesture, which the bewildered 
beauty slowly obeyed. 

That evening as Eola walked up and down to 
the lively strains of the band, with Captain Powell 
(an officer home on sick leave from India, reported 
to be wealthy, and perhaps the most sincere of 
the beauty's admirers), once, and only once, 
Charlie Thornton passed close to her ; a young 
girl leant on his arm, and he bowed distantly, that 
was all. Eola felt the warm blood mount to her 
brow as she noticed the indiflference his look be- 
trayed. 
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'' Can you tell me the name of that girl walk« 
ing with Captain Thornton ? *' she asked^ after a 
Hilence of some moments. 

'' No, I scarcely noticed her,*' replied her com- 
panion. 

^' Is Captain Thornton a friend of yours?'' asked 
Eola. 

" Oh, dear no, I only know him by sight.'* 

*' I wonder where he is staying ? " continued 
the Belle. 

'* Tell me why this individual interests you, and 
then I may give you the information," answered 
her admirer. 

''Nay, keep your information, I don't care 
about it," said Eola. '' Come and look at the 
waves, they are splendid to-night;" she moved as 
she spoke to the low parapet surrounding the Spa; 
Captain Powell followed and amused himself very 
harmlessly for a time by trjring to skiff pebbles 
along the moon-track on the water. 

''I won't be shabby," he at length said, com- 
ing close to Eola, "and to prove it, I'll give yon 
the information you want unconditionally." 

*' Thanks," said Eola, without raising her head. 

''WeU, here goes, then; Charlie Thornton 
quarters at ' The Eoyal '; is there anything else I 
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can tell you about tEis favoured personage, for in 
that case I might be of use/' 

'^ Indeed, I thought you did not know him/^ 

'^ No, but you see one hears a good deal from 
fellows who do know him-— in a way at least by 
staying at the same house, and that kind of 
thing." 

" Pray, what do they say ? '' asked Eola, her 
eagerness escaping her unintentionally. 

" Oh, many things," replied Powell, " that he's 
fast and likes the flavour of pink champagne for 
one, gambles for another, and lastly that he's 
du-ced jolly." 

"Such men always are," observed Eola, putting 
up her umbreUa and screening her face from her 
companion with it. 

''Which means that your humble servant is 
not : now, by Jove! that's about it, I understand, 
so you need not hide behind that ugly thing : 
why do you put it up when there's neither sun nor 
rain," said the Captain pettishly. 

"To keep the damp from my hat," was the 
reply. 

"Pshaw! what harm would it do it?" he 
asked, 

" How you torment me," answered the Belle, 
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"I don't want the colour taken out of the 
feather/' 

"Why, my dear child/' laughed Powell, 
there's none to come out, it's white already." 
How stupid you are," snapped Eola, vexed 
that her absent manner should have been noticed, 
" I meant to say, 'curl'." 

" Ah, I see; well, I'm not skilled in the mystery 
of women's ware, to proceed with this debate; but 
I'll tell you what, it's jolly cold here, even though 
the moon does shine bright, don't you think we 
had better move before we become petrified?" 
said Captain Powell, pulling up the collar of his 
frieze coat, and dpwn the brim of his wide-awake, 
until it gently reposed on his nose. 

'' No, stay where you are, you'll make a very 
fair specimen; besides I don't care to walk, I can 
watch the people pass better here," said the 
Belle. 

'^ Oh, just as you like," answered the Captain. 

" If you really want to go, pray don't let me 
detain you; I see a lady I know here, to-night, with 
her daughter, they will pass again directly and 
I can join them," said the belle quickly, looking 
up at his dissatisfied face. 

Eola," said the young man earnestly, " have 
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I yet to teach you that I love you ; don't you 
know that all places are the same to me if you 
are near me ? '* 

" Tush! Pm in no humour for * stuff' to-night/' 
was the girl's impatient rejoinder. 

'' Miss Desterre, Eola, nothing I say to you is 
stuff, on my soul it is'nt ; oh, if you would believe 
me." He tried to take captive one small hand 
which rested on the low parapet (which was 
instantly snatched away), and just then a hearty 
slap on the back made him turn round with a 
suppressed oath. 

" Hallo, old fellow,'' said a cheery voice, ^^I'm 
glad I've uneart hed the fox at last ; been hunting 
for you I can't tell you how long. Have you any 
dark deed in contemplation that you are muffled 
up to the chin and down to the eyes, in that 
brigand fashion." 

'^No," said Powell, laughing, ^'only Miss 
Desterre has been putting my powers of endur- 
ance to the test." 

'^ In more ways than one, if I may judge from 
your disconsolate appearance," laughed the new 
comer ; '^ sorry to be de trop, but egad ! those 
Lorn girls would give me no peace until I pro- 
mised to find your whereabouts. They want to 
see you^ can you take a turn and meet them? 
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" Ah, that^s a good fellow, keep it to yourself, 
and don't bore me/' said Powell, with a victimised 
look. 

" Oh, the breeze does'nt blow that way,'' re- 
turned his friend \ " such being the case, I am 
happy to inform you that the five little darlings 
were transported to the seventh heaven of deUght, 
and poured such floods of gratitude upon the 
bearer of the precious ^ yes,' that he had scarcely 
time to recover, when he reached you." 

" ' Oh would I had the art to please 
Others more beloved than these,' 

rhymed Powell; and then, suddenly breaking off, 
gave the promised introduction. Miss Desterre 
bowed smilingly. 

^^ We are blessed with rather a poetic genius ; 
don't you think so, Miss Desterre?" were Bar- 
ley's first words. 

" I could not say 'blessed '," answered Eola. 

" No— oh, surely you admire poetry; one so fair 
could not do otherwise," said Darley. 

" Oh, I'm fond of poetry when it is poetry, but 
— 1 detest doggerel-rhymes, they're so intensely 
stupid — ^and — 

" Spare me. Miss Desterre, you really are too 
hard upon a poor fellow," broke in Powell. 
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" You are much to be pitied, no doubt/^ laughed 
the beauty. '^Positively it is past nine/^ she added, 
looking at her watch, ''why, they will put out the 
lights directly, and ladies must go out with them, 
else it is^nt respectable ; besides, mamma will be 
in such a funk if I'm late ; Captain Powell, do 
come at once and see me home/* 

" Will you come, Darley ? I am going up on 
the Esplanade with Miss Desterre,'* said Powell,, 
turning to his friend. 

"No, sorry I can't, it's a confounded bore ; you 
must know my dear fellow Pve been sold." 

" By weight, I trust, for then you were sure to 
bring a fair price," said Powell, with a malicious 
glance at Darley's portly figure. 

" No ; hang it, Fred, I won't stand your eternal 
chaflf about my size. Am I such a monster. Miss 
Desterre ? " he added, turning ruefully to Eola. 

" I don't care to form an opinion," replied the 
young lady. 

"Ah, because it would be unfavourable if you 
did ; very kind of you ; well, I'll tell you, Fred there 
is awfully jealous of my size, and gets savage even 
to growling point when he hears me say I would 
roll into four of him : but to return to what I was 
saying, I've been done brown by Mrs. Wilson ; 
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she got a promise out of me to take her party to 
the theatre to-night, under false pretences, and 
egad ! if Fm alive to tell how I endured her 
' Now, ree — al — ^ly/ and ' You don't say so, Mr. 
Darley,' for the space of three long hours, t'wiU 
be wonderful/' 

^' Capital ! how did she manage to trap you ? *' 

^' Don't be a brute, and laugh at a man in a fix," 
was his friend's rejoinder, "I fell into the snare 
as mildly as a kitten ; Bab Vane was the bait, 
and you know she's du-ced pretty, and staying 
with the Wilsons. Well, feeling sure of a nice tite- 
a tete with her, I agreed to go, and lo ! when I met 
the old lady to day she coolly informed me that 
Miss Vane had the toothache, or headache, and 
would not be able to join us to-night ; all an 
infernal lie, I dare say, to give her daughter a 
chance, which she never gets when Bab's by." 

"Grievous," replied Powell, shrugging his 
shoulders, '' for Bab is charming." 

" You have my best wishes for patience under 
the infliction," said Bola, holding out her hand 
to Darley, which he did not return without a 
warmer pressure than so slight a friendship de- 
manded. Their eyes met ; it was not anger which 
flashed from Eola's, yet Darley coloured beneath 
the gaze. 
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^^ I hope we shall have the pleasure of meeting 
to-morrow," he said eagerly, forgetting his 
habitual carelessness. 

" Possibly we may," replied Bola, as she turned 
with her companion into one of the winding paths. 
Sauntering on, they came to the middle of the 
grounds, when a couple emerged from a side 
walk, conversing so earnestly, that they failed to 
notice Eola or Powell as they gained their path 
and proceeded slowly before them. 

"A pair of lovers, by all that^s rich !" ex- 
claimed EoWs companion, laughing. 

" Hush," rejoined the Belle, " they will hear 
you, and we will lose the fun.^* 

" Quarrelling, I declare ! did you see how 
hastily she withdrew her hand from his arm ; and 
I do believe she is weeping," whispered Captain 
Powell. 

" Yes, I really think she is," responded Bola ; 
" how good if they let us have a love scene, it will 
be au naturel and ten times better than going 
to the theatre for one." 

" Of course," replied her admirer ; "but see, 
they have vanished ; why they must be in that 
pretty arbour where we sat last Thursday, and 
you admired the view from it so much. Don^t let 
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US disturb this spoony couple, it would be cruelty 
to animals. We can slip round at the back with- 
out attracting their notice : come this way/' he 
whispered, oflFering his hand to assist Eola through 
the shrubs and ferns. The girl stepped lightly 
among the tangled verdure, but as she reached 
the back of the arbour, and the low passionate 
accents of a man's voice fell on her ear, she stood 
still suddenly — 

" I must listen, let me stay h^re/' she begged, 
turning a white face to her companion; he 
silently assented, and for the rest of the time she 
seemed scarcely conscious of his presence. 

The words of the speaker were heard clearly 
from behind the thin partition. 

'' Will nothing give you back your faith in me, 
Alice ? will nothing convince you that in spite of 
all, I love you. Oh, my darling, whatever you may 
think, it is true.'' 

'' Hush," answered the woman, ''your words 
are idle ; yet I believe there was a time when you 
felt there was no happiness save in my presence ; 
now, it is reversed ; every hour you spend by my 
side is spent because the sting of conscience is 
not quite dead within, and compels you to sweeten 
with one drop of consolation the bitter cup of 
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misery and degradation I have drained for your 
sake ; yet^ God knows^ those hours so grudgingly 
bestowed^ marked by the careless changedmanner^ 
the cold studied gaze^ form to the forsaken woman 
the very dregs of that cup. And often, often, as 
you hasten to some gay scene, left lonely and 
alone I think of my home, my prfetty though 
poor home, of the roses clustering over it, and 
the pet flower which formed the joy of innocent 
girlish days ; my mother, too, her pale contented 
face, with braids of soft grey hair, sitting there 
so placidly in her old seat by the hearth ; and then 
comes the agony of my life, the sorrow wearing 
away slowly, but surely, that cursed beauty which 
drew you to my side, — ay, while you are looking 
on some ball-room, perchance, with its brilliant 
lights and festive dresses, may be winning the 
heart of another, as you won mine. I see our little 
room in the old homestead you know so well ; 
every bit of the lowly furniture comes out dis- 
tinctly ; the Dutch clock in the corner, the high 
old fashioned mantle shelf, the rocking-chair by 
the fireside, where mother loved to sit of an 
evening, often, often I see it all again, and then, 
oh ! Charlie, that dreadful day comes back to 
me, dreaming and waking, when they came an<? 
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fetched me back to the home I had fled^ the 
hot sun of that July day streamed through the 
close drawn blinds^ flooded deeper with its bright 
light that shrouded little room^ and fell^ oh God ! 
on what — ^' 

" Ay, let me tear my heart strings and wound 
it till it break, by recalling the picture, for I was 
the cause /^ 

" Do uot dare to interrupt me, Charlie ! I see 
it now, — oh God! pity me — the straying sunshine 
falling on a poor oldwoman^s bowed and shri- 
velled form — her breast is bare, her eyes are 
swollen with late weeping; but no tears come now, 
the little round table is pushed on one side, and 
in its place— stands — something, — great heaven ! 
if I might not see it, — ^but I can, I must, I could 
almost touch it — there— white, long, covered with 
a snowy sheet. The old woman rises and ap- 
proaches ; with a low moan she turns down the 
sheet, — oh ! is there no pitying angel to drop a veil 
o.ver that dead face, so pale, so still, so pure, yet 
so sad ? but must I, wretch that I am, gaze on it 
while I live, with the knowledge that that throb- 
less heart fled, then broke for my disgrace? Ah, my 
shame was the worm that inawed till death laid 
his cold calm hand and smoothed away the anguish 
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from the tortured brow; ay, and did it kindly, too : 
grandly beautiful it looked, peaceful as a sleeping 
babe's ; yet I lived on, — oh ! hated being, why do 
they not hoot and point the finger of scot*n at me in 
the streets ? I could at times lie down and let men 
and women trample on me, without a word, for 
surer than the murderer's knife was the blow I 
struck my father : Charles Thornton, my flight 
with you was his death blow I'' 

The voice which spoke so stfangely Was low, 
but it quivered and vibrated with fearful emotion. 
The listeners heard her rise ; she stood outside the 
arbour now, with the moonlight on her face ; it 
had been a lovely face once, though wan and 
haggard now ; still, beauty lingered in the thick 
waving gold of her hair. There was wondrous grief 
in the blue eyes, with their strong gaze; in the 
bloodless tight-drawn lips, — ^but words cannot 
depict the bitter woe which came into the face 
as these words fell scarce above a whisper, yet 
distinct, from the intense feeling which gave 
them utterance : 

" Charles Thornton, when I think thus, I hate 
— I curse you !'' 

Then came a sudden revulsion of feeling, and 
the sufiFering girl sank on her knees, and raising 
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her clasped hands moaned out, '^ God forgive 
me; it is myself I should abhor and curse/' 
Her head fell lower and lower, borne down by 
self reproach, till it fell on her bosom, and in her 
shrinking, crouching form was embodied the 
living picture of wretchedness and conscious 
guilt. She remained for some minutes thus ere 
Thornton could recover the shock and surprise 
her unexpected and painful vehemence had given 
him ; then, all at once becoming aware that the 
woman he loved knelt in agony almost at his 
feet, he sprang towards her, and raising her 
gently> clasped her in his arms. 

'' My love f my Alice ly he said very softly, 
very tenderly, '^ forgive me ! oh, forgive me ! I 
liave sinned and you have suffered ! may God 
pardon us both. And yet, oh, my darling ! 
I love you; it is true, if there is such a 
thing as truth on earth. And although I acted 
a villain's part when I bore you from yon lone 
cgttage, yet I have never loved another woman. 
I never will : I swear it, Alice. If I have 
wronged you, my heart is locked and wedded to 
you. Kiss me, Alice, and withdraw those fearful 
words. I never know what softness or tender- 
ness is but in your presence, and somehow the 
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* guilelessness of youth coines back. Nay, don^t 
refuse to kiss me, AKce, for my heart is troubled 
to-night ; and recollect I have never been traitor 
in my love to you/^ 

The girl, instead of complying with his request, 
tore herself from his arms that encircled her, 
and stood facing her betrayer. A light laugh 
rang through the arbour, terrible in its mocking 
sound. 

" Never a traitor to me ! '^ she exclaimed ; ''my 
God ! then what is a traitor ? What do you call 
the man who beguiles a simple, trusting girl &om 
her duty to her aged parents; turns the holy 
ordinance of matrimony into a farce, in which a 
groom wears the snowy robes of a priest ? Takes 
that girl away from all the lowly associations of 
her childhood; educates her, gives her every 
accomplishment; stores her mind with know- 
ledge, and so makes her a fit companion of his 
leisure hours, until at length, tiring of the play- 
thing he has thus adorned, he flings it back, 
sensitive, refined, on the rough, rude road-side 
where he found it, the thing that virtuous women 
shrink from and men scorn ! Yet this man is no 
traitor in his love ; rather, as he will tell you, 
the victim of circumstances over which he has no 
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control : we must even pity him. What after all 
is a humble woman's heart, if it does break ? Why 
should this trivial event annoy the all-admired 
deceiver ? Nay, we even sympathize with him in 
the momentary vexation a woman's despair will 
cause.'' 

She laughed that strange, wild laugh, again, 
and added, '' No, Charles ; I will not recall my 
words, nor kiss the man who has made this beau- 
tiful life a hell to me I" 

As these frenzied words flowed rapidly from 
her lips, the flush of excitement supplied the 
faded roses to her poor hollow cheeks, brought 
back brilliancy to the beautiful eyes, and gave 
majesty to the slight fragile form. At that mo- 
ment she was again the Alice who had first taught 
him to love; all the soft emotions of those bygone 
days stole over the soul of Thornton, and he felt 
she was dearer to him now than on that day he first 
falsely called her wife. Her noble hatred of the 
deed which had robbed her of an honest name, 
her love, her suSering for him, all bound his 
heart, worldly though it was, closer to her, till 
he thought then, in the magnitude of his passion, 
he could have died for her. He knew the wrong 
he had done to her was beyond all reparation, 
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and burying his head in his hands he wept : 
sob after sob burst from his overcharged breast, 
and told how terribly real was the sorrow within. 

To and fro paced the girl, her hands clasped 
before her ; the grief she witnessed drew from her 
no word of comfort. At length she went to the 
edge of the path, and there was a sad, wistful 
look in her eyes as she gazed on the quiet sea 
with the moonshine upon it, as if she craved for 
rest beneath its deep waters. Perhaps Thornton 
guessed her thoughts, for, going gently up to 
her, he threw his arms round her ere she could 
prevent him. 

'' Listen to me, Alice,^^ he said, in a voice 
thick with emotion, as the girl struggled to free 
herself. ^' No ; I will hold you thus; soon it will 
be my lawful right to do so ; and when I have 
told you what is in my heart, then send me from 
you if you will. My beloved, I have sworn that 
you were dearest to me; I swear it again. 
Alice, for the years we have been together you 
have had a wife^s love, pure and devoted ; none 
other has ever entered my breast. It was an 
evil angel, darling, that put the thought of sepa- 
ration into my mind to-day, because, dearest, 
his influence is powerless when I am with you ; 
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but were my Alice away from my side, I know 
what would come to me in her place, — sin and 
misery. Ah, Alice ! I would not dare to tell you 
how base my thoughts were to-day ; how dark, 
how villainous, until, like a good angel, you won 
me from them ; and now you'll never leave me, 
never, my love, while life lasts ; but like the star 
which shines softly down on the weather-beaten 
sailor in the hush of the midnight watch, and 
ever as he gazes on it leads him back to home 
and love, until the rugged heart melts beneath 
that tranquil ray of heaven's light, so you will be 
to me, my blessed one ; every dark scheme, 
every worldly thought I have harboured shall be 
abandoned for you. This day month, my darling, 
shall witness our second marriage; and then, 
then you, my own, will be my very wife in the 
sight of men. Oh, Alice ! speak to me ; kiss me, 
beloved ! say all this shall be, and that I am 
forgiven.'' 

She started from him, pale, breathless ; every 
tinge of colour faded from her face, as she 
scanned her lover's features with a fearful intent- 
ness. She read truth stamped on every linea- 
ment. The conviction stole into her heart with 
gladness that was even pain. 
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"Mine for ever!^^ she gasped forth. ''Oh, 
it is too great happiness I I cannot realize it. 
God bless you ! Charlie, I . . .'^ 

He held out his arms and caught her to his 
breast, and pressing his lips long, passionately, 
to hers, their reconciliation was sealed. Not 
another word was spoken; their bliss was too 
deep, as, with his arm still closely clasped round 
her, he led her back to the now deserted bridge. 

** Omnia vincit amor ; et nos cedamos amori/' 

The reader may imagine it was no enviable 
situation for the pair concealed behind the 
arbour. Captain Powell divided his amazement 
between the lovers and Eola; her manner was 
indeed strange in the extreme; crouched close to 
the arbour, with her ear placed against a small 
aperture in the boards, she listened to every word 
that fell, and ever as Charlie Thornton vowed his 
love her small hand grasped the ferns growing 
there and tore them ruthlessly from the earth, 
while rage made the beautiful face positively evil 
to look upon. This was a puzzle and mystery to 
Captain Powell, cramped in every limb, yet afraid 
to move hand or foot lest discovery should be the 
result. It was with no small degree of satisfac- 
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tion that he saw the bower vacated and the 
figures wax faint and fainter in the distance; 
until at last he ventured to get up, and saw with 
surprise that Eola still remained motionless. 

" Why, dear Miss Desterre I " he exclaimed, 
''this love scene seems to have chained you to 
the spot; do let me assist you to rise. The 
grass is wringing wet, and you look quite ill, 
and will be worse if you remain longer. I 
never was so miserable in all my days; astounded 
as well; who would have thought of Charlie 
Thornton playing hero ? Pm sorry I have become 
acquainted with his secret; a thing like that 
makes one feel du-cedly uncomfortable, poking 
into other people^s concerns. Bah! you^U not 
catch me going in for another love-tale in a 
hurry, V\l give you my word and honour. I can't 
move, I'm so stiff; and you must feel cold ; take 
my arm and let us walk a little.'' 

" I am sorry I asked you to stay, now," said 
Eola, as she gladly accepted the offered support. 

''It seems dishonourable, and one does not like 
to do a thing of that kind. Well, never mind, it 
can't be helped ; I did look to you two or three 
times to come away, but you were so intent, I 
suppose you did not see me," said Powell. 
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^' Why, of course, I was astonished like your- 
self," retorted Eola, colouring. 

^^ Poor little girl, I pity her," said Powell, as 
if thinking aloud, after some minutes silence. 

" There are other objects far more deserving,^^ 
returned Eola, in a hard unnatural voice; ^^ Charles 
Thornton loves her." 

" Ye-s, after his fashion," replied Powell, " he 
will never keep his promise." 

^^ There I diflFer with you," said Eola quickly ; 
" I would stake my life on the sincerity of that 
man, to-night.^^ 

'^ And thereby run a monstrous risk," laughed 
Powell ; " still, if he deceives her again, I would 
like to shoot him." And having delivered this 
knight-errant speech, he puflFed a succession of 
salutes from his cigar : however, Eola made no 
response to his chivalry. 

" Don't come in," she said, when they reached 
her lodgings, "Mamma will be in a temper about 
my staying so long. Good night;" and before he 
could reply she had vanished, and the door was 
closed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HARRY WENTWORTH SPENDS AN EVENING 
AT THE news-room. 

It is sad to see a married man spend his even- 
ings at a reading-room ; it either signifies that his 
wife is not his companion, or that discomfort 
reigns at home. How beautiftd in its calm 
happiness is many an evening fireside circle ; the 
joy of those hours would be nigh perfection were 
it not for the vacant chair, the silent voice, — and 
yet the broken links bind those left more closely 
together. It may be, as word or look recalls the 
loved form, a tear falls silently, and the smile is 
checked ; still there the treasured name is 
breathed by kindred lips, echoed back by the 
throbs of a deathless love ; and who knows at 
such a time, if the pure spirits '^ gone before " 
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may not look down on those dearest ones ; and 
surely, if aught earthly is permitted to add to 
their weight of eternal joy, it will be the thought 
that they are not forgotten ; doubly sweet will be 
the meeting words on that fair fadeless shore — 
'^ Beloved, thou wert ever with me the ^little 
while ' I sojourned behind/' 

Ah I parents, make your firesides happy, let the 
memory of them be the green spot in the heart 
of every son and daughter whom you send forth 
to battle in this great field of strife, the world, 
where man jostles against his neighbour, and 
when he falls treads him under foot. Then let 
your children have as an antidote to the cold 
hard lesson, the tender hallowed recollection of a 
happy peaceful childhood; the influence will never 
be lost; and when you are at length enjoying 
blessed rest in God's bright home, to those still 
left to bear with change and trial and m&ny a 
dark snare of the tempter, like the soft shadow 
of a guardian angel's wings will the loving 
counsel, the soothing words, the merry laughter, 
the fond embrace bestowed by the family hearth, 
be ever to them. 

It was with the first thoroughly heavy heart 
since his marriage, that Harry Wentworth, on the 
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night of his return from London, sauntered down 
Newbro^ Street in quest of the reading-room. 
Its whereabouts he did not know, for hitherto 
he had been only too glad to snatch the hours he 
could spare from business and spend them with 
his wife and darling child ; but to-night, somehow, 
the spell was broken, and after one or two 
inquiries he found himself at the door of the 
sought-for building, and entered with strange 
uncomfortable feelings of newness and loneliness. 
In the centre of the room was a long mahogany 
table surrounded by a dozen or more men of 
undoubtedly fashionable stamp, who sat bending 
over diflferent periodicals and day^s papers lying 
before them, now and then looking up to give 
vent to some jest or bitter satire. They fixed 
their eyes on Harry as he entered, much in the 
same way as they would have fixed them on the 
waiter, had he presumed to seat himself amongst 
them with a copy of the ' Times\ These looks of 
disdain were coldly, proudly, returned by the inter- 
loper, seeing which, the heads were again depressed 
in the direction of the table. Harry Wentworth 
was far from the style to pass muster with a 
showy stylish company, for he carried about with 
him the manners as well as the dress of the plain 
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man of business^ an article of honest worthy but 
without a particle of that brilliancy which glosses 
over so many vices, and which the world calls 
polish. Oh I wonderous cloak to wrap about 
mental hideousness. One has seen an old piece of 
furniture in the hands of a skilful upholsterer; 
how he coats over its defects till it appears 
comely to look on ! and perchance meets with a 
ready purchaser, who takes it for what it is not ; 
but slowly, by degrees, the varnish wears away 
with use, till at last what won the eye is gone, 
and the article lustreless, with many a dark and 
ugly stain. True, each flaw may again be con- 
cealed ; but it matters not, the value is gone in 
the eyes of the possessor, for he knows them to 
be there ; and so with the man, there is often the 
vain, the deceitful, the cruel, the wicked heart, 
but what the world sees and admires is the 
polished gentleman. Nevertheless, superficial 
gloss rubs off with every-day associations, and 
woe to those who have paid dearly with love 
for such a counterfeit. Still, moralize as you 
will, these are the men or women, as the 
case may be, that society welcomes ; and poor 
Harry, all unadorned, was singularly distaste- 
ful to this aristocratic knot. Had he been a 
VOL I. a 
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gambler or confirmed roue, and vicious access 
placed on his back a threadbare coat^ they might 
have felt more graciously disposed towards him ; 
but this humdrum fellow^ had he become a 
member? — it was intolerable. At any other time 
the humdrum fellow would have treated their 
insolence with the greatest contempt, but to-night 
it was gall and bitterness to him ; so, taking a 
paper from the table, he seated himself away from 
them at the fire, and tried to interest himself in 
its contents, in order to hear as little of the 
trifling conversation going on as possible, of 
which the following is a specimen. 

" That was rather a swell afiTair at the ^ Crown * 
last Tuesday ; where did you hide, Venables ? I 
did not see you.'^ 

'^ No, I was up in town.^^ 

"Any one there to dispute the palm with La 
Bella Eola?^' 

"No, I think not; she reigned as usual. 
Mother Desterre was there in bran-new velvet, 
gorgeous paste necklace, and one of those what 
d^ye calPms for the head.^' 

" I don't know. Who did La Bella bestow her 
smiles on ? '* 

" Well, she doesn't smile much, you know ; but, 
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by Jove, she had a regular 'go' at it with that 
puppy Lorn on the balcony by moonlight; so 
what do you think I did ? '' 
*' Pitched into him, perhaps/' 
" Faith ! not I; but got a lady to lend me her 
opera cloak and took it to her when she was in 
the very depth of it, he holding her hand, and she 
intently studying the ground. I wasn't burdened 
with thanks, I can tell you." 

" No, I dare say not ; devilish hard to bring a 
fellow to the point in these days, and to have it 
all quashed by a booby like you ; infernal hard ! 
Don't you think so, Burnaby ? " 

" Rather ! but have, you heard about the 
' Royal ' people. They are going to give a crack 
turnout in the shape of a dance one day soon," 
drawled that exquisite from the top of the table, 

*^ That's not much in their line. Who's at the 
head of.it ? " asked the last speaker. 

" Oh ! two or three fellows at the ' Royal ' are 
to get it up. I can't tell you their names ; it is to 
be semi -private, I believe. At least, you must 
be qualified by voucher before you can buy a 
ticket," replied Burnaby. 

" Then 1*11 ask them to qualify me, and make 
up for missing Eola last Tuesday," said Venables. 

G 2 
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" I wish some of you fellows would introduce 
me to the Belle/' lisped a youth who had not yet 
spoken ; "she's awfully pretty, but so d — d cheeky 
one feels afraid of her/' 

" All the better fun. I'll introduce you ; it will 
charm her. She's fond of introductions ; asked 
me for some the other night/' shouted a thin 
conceited voice from one of the small tables at 
the end of the room. 

Further discussion was at this moment inter- 
rupted by a fresh arrival ; and Harry, who had not 
yet looked up from his paper, was accosted by a 
kind voice, sayiug — 

" Wentworth, by all that's wonderful, is it really 
you, old boy ? " 

"Yes/' said Harry; ''I've been trying an 
evening from home for once. How fortunate that 
I should hit upon you ! " 

" My dear fellow, I'm delighted ; such an age 
since we met last, too. By George, we won't lose 
sight of each other again in a hurry. I'll just go 
and do a bit of the civil to those — ah ! between 
ourselves — blockheads at the table," whispered 
ilajor Selwood, putting his hand to his mouth, 
" and then I'll be back with you. Gad, it's 
glorious to see an old face turn up," he added 
aj^^ making his way over to the group. 
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And this Major Selwood happened to be an 
old school-mate of Harry's, who, coming unex- 
pectedly into the Scarborough reading-room that 
evening, looked on the face of his friend in 
those merry gone-by days, whom he had last seen 
under the porch of the college waving a joyous 
triumphant adieu, after the Christmas ''Exam." 

In a few moments he was again by the side 
of the companion of his boyhood; his face all 
a-glow, like a girPs, with the pleasure of this 
meeting. 

Wentworth was not less delighted, although of 
a quieter turn than the jovial Major, and his 
gloom had vanished at the genial presence. 

" Tell me,'' he said, drawing his chair still 
closer to his friend, " tell me about some of our 
set; do you know what became of any of them ?" 

^' To be sure, who would you like to hear about 
first ? " asked the Major. 

'^ Ah ! well, there was your fag Tyroll ; a nice 
good lad, who walked into all our hearts with his 
fun and good humour, I have often wondered 
what became of him." 

" Oh 1 I can tell you," answered the Major 
sadly. '^Poor Clem Tyroll, what a fund of amuse- 
ment ! He was the life of us all there. Do you 
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remember the pic nio at the old Ruins, going up 
the river to it, and those two queer Miss Broad- 
bents with their mother ? What an odd woman she 
was ! Not an ounce under twelve stone, and yet 
the youngest girl was not ill-looking/' '* And 
the cricket match at Maldon Manor,'' continued 
the- Major; ^^what with the heat of the sun, 
excitement, confounded ill-luck, and the chaff of 
the fellows, I never shall forget the horrors of 
that day. You were there, I think.'' 

^' No ; if I remember, it was the midsummer 
after I left. You wrote to me about going, and 
that was the last letter I had from you," said 
Harry. 

'^To be sure," replied the Major. "It was all 
owing to my being funky about the "Exam." 
that our correspondence broke through. When I 
wrote to you in the vacation, my letter did not 
find you. Ah! procrastination is the thief of time, 
as my old tutor used to say. Well, Clem was in 
his element at the match, for his great abettor in 
every prank, mad Irish Connell O'Rouke, was 
with him ; and Ida Vernon too was there. Poor 
Ida. What a pretty saucy thing she was ! and 
loved to drive a fellow to distraction quite as well 
as Clem loved mischief; she stole my heart, the 
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gipsy, and laughed in my face when I told her 
so; but I have forgiven the theft long ago, for 
God knows she suffered, — ah ! well never mind, 
that's not my story now. At the match little Ida 
managed to attract the regard of a thorough 
snob with a fashionable swagger, and a narrow- 
brimmed hat ; so all day he kept dodging about 
close on our heels, every now and then giving 
Ida a look, meant to charm her. Seeing my rage 
at this, she took the cue, and received them with 
a coquettish grace quite bewildering in its way. 
The last spark of sanity was fast leaving me in 
this trying predicament. By Jove ! said I to 
Clem, Fll knock him down if he looks at her 
again.'' 

" * Now, don't ; leave it to Connell ; it's the 
manners of his country shure,' put in Clem. 

*' ' What are you going to make Mr. CRouke 
do ? Nothing naughty, I hope,* minced Miss Ida, 
who was in front with him. 

'' ' Oh dear no ; but halt ! Let us go back to 
the boat-house ; the God Mars wishes to hold 
a council of war,' laughed Clem. 

"'Then I'll be excused,' said Ida; 'I hate 
war in all its forms.' 

"'Nay, you must come and be the goddess,' 
and Connell bowed low. 
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'^ ' Do/ said Loo Tyroll, Clem's sister ; ' it's 
fun, you know, and Mr. Selwood is so savage ; do 
let us hear what his vengeance dictates/ 

'^ ' No ; it's too bad in you all to laugh. By 
heavens it is,' I cried; 'and you. Miss Ida, should 
not encourage the impudence of that mongrel.' 

"'Mr. Selwood forgets himself in speaking thus 
to me,' said Ida quickly, a bright flush on her 
fair face. 

" ' Hallo ! ' shouted Connell, ' is war declared 
already ?' I protest against it; wait until the god- 
dess mounts her throne. Shure an. Miss Vernon, 
don't be afther scoldin' the cratur ; it's not cross 
but bilious he is. At such times he has a particular 
objection to narrow-brimmed hats and blue ties.' 

" 'Ah 1 well, come with me, Mr. O'Rouke ; you 
must not get infected,' laughed Ida as she 
passed on before, with a toss of her pretty head, 
leaving me to follow like a beaten cur. 

" TJhe boat-house of Maldon Manor is a sweet 
spot; yoa have a bird's-eye view of the loveliest 
estate in England from it, the old Ruin, the 
winding stream, the noble wood, its thousand 
tints, from which now and then a squirrel or 
rabbit peeps forth cautiously; the broad carpet of 
velvet sward, the undulating hills and dales, with 
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groups of stately trees here and there as if 
studied by an artist's pencil^ and the deer graz- 
ing with their beautiful timid movements, or 
grouping beneath the broad chestnuts. The c&ap 
d'ml was magnificent, only one felt so confound- 
edly small; the boat-house looked just like a 
snail box on a common. Bah! describing scenery 
is a bore; takes away a fellow's breath infernally, 
and then gives no idea of what a place is like. 
Now, isn't it the case ? " 

"Very often," replied Wentworth, "but go 
on." 

" Well, once having arrived at our destination, 
the girls set oflf to the wood, bidding us wait, 
and wait we did for a foil half-hour, and then 
back tripped Miss Ida with a wreath of twisted 
oak-leaves. Miss Loo following with a stout wand, 
very green and uninviting." 

" ' May I crown the war-like deity ? ' asked Ida, 
with her rare smile. 

" Highly flattered, I at once submitted. 

" ' And I to oflfer the sceptre ? said Loo, kneel- 
ing and forcing the ugly stick into my reluctant 
hand. A moment's joy at the thought of Ida's 
amende, as my vanity chose to style it, and 
then, ye powers, simultaneously my forehead 
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became a cushion for imaginary pins and needles. 
Starting up, I clutched the wreath woven with 
such care from my tingUng head, and perceived 
nettles slily hid under the glossy leaves. 

" ^ Thank you, Miss Ida,' I said, trying to look 
pleasant under diflBculties, which were augmented 
by green stains on my best coat and gloves. 

" ' I thank you' said Ida, * for having torn the 
warlike chaplet from your brow so soon.' 

'' ' I regret I could not do so before it left its 
sting/ I replied. 

« t >rp^g well,' said Ida with mock gravity. ' It 
may serve as a warning ; war always leaves its 
sting.' ' And now/ she added gaily, ' let us go ; 
the others will think we are lost.' 

" A short way from the boat-house a ball, com- 
ing from an unknown quarter, passed over my 
head within an inch of Miss Loo's. With a wild 
war-whoop, Connell darted into the path from 
which the ball issued, and returned with the 
culprit, who chanced to be TyroU's youngest 
brother. 

'' ' I shall keep your ball by way of punishment 
for placing your sister's head in danger,' he was 
saying. 

" ' Then you're very disagreeable, and I wish 
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I hadn^t come to say it was time for you to 
play/ retorted Master Tom, very red in the face. 

" ^ So, so, cut along then,' said Connell, quietly 
pocketing the ball, to its owner's disgust. 

" I mention this circumstance, because the ball 
was destined for further adventure. 

" Well, after all was over, there was the usual 
crush at the little station. However, Clem, 
O'Rouke, Ida, Loo, and myself managed to get 
a carriage to ourselves. All was sweetest peace. 
Ida sat at the window looking bright and smil- 
ing after the day's pleasure. Her unknown 
admirer had faded out of my mind, and the sting 
pained no longer, when all at once Connell 
exclaimed — 

'^ ' Oh 1 mother of smoke, there's the mongrel 
with the narrow-brimmed hat surveying our group 
through his eye-glass.' 

" ' Now/ I cried excitedly, ' You shan't stop 
me, O'Rouke. I'll punch his head, the puppy. 
I'll get out, by George, I will ! ' 

" ^ No you won't,' said Connell quietly. ' There's 
the whistle, and here goes.' 

" I saw a dark object whir through the air, and 
the next moment light on the astonished dandy's 
eye, smashing the glass to shivers. There was 
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a yell mingled with the shrill whistle, but the 
train pufied, puffed away, unheeding the me- 
nacing figure who stood shaking his fists on the 
platform. 

*^ And now/^ added the Major with a tremor 
in his voice, " those three, Clem Tyroll, Con- 
nell, and Ida Vernon are no more ; and, God bless 
me, it seems but yesterday we laughed together.^' 

" You don't mean to say they are dead ? '^ said 
Wentworth sorrowfully. 

" Indeed I do, HaL Let me call you by the old 
school name, it brings back the past. Yes, there 
remain of those three bright joyous beings but 
their names written indelibly on the hearts of 
those who loved them. I'm growing old, Hal. 
You needn't smile. People grow old in spirit long 
before they grow old in body. This is my case ; 
and I have few, if any, to love me. By George, 
my heart would turn as hard as flint if it were 
not for those names; they keep a spot green, 
fresh, and tender. Oh ! Hal, would to God §he 
had loved me, little Ida, for then it would have 
been well for us both ; my life would have been 
devoted to her. I would have kept her close, 
close to my heart, and I don't — don't — think 
she would have now been lying cold and still 
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in that deserted little cliurchyard far over the 
blue waters in sunny France/' He was silent 
for some moments ere he proceeded, and a 
great tear rolled down, which he vainly tried 
to hide. " Pm not what you call a religious 
fellow/' he continued abruptly, " still I believe 
there is a hand which cannot err guiding the 
helm of life's frail barque, — -else weak man 
would surely perish in the dark pits and crush- 
ing storm to be met on the journey ; ay, 
surely, were it not for that Almighty pilot who 
knows every shoal and quicksand on the rugged 
way. And do you know, Wentworth, I've heard 
people praised for looking above for comfort in ad- 
versity. I'll be hanged if I see much merit in it ; 
when creature comforts fail and men turn false 
they turn to a neglected God for succour until the 
storm passes, and then sail on as forgetful as be- 
fore. I call it downright cowardly. No, — give me 
the man who in bright halcyon days boldly avows 
his love for and belief in the Almighty, and 
rests in his belief; then in the dark cloudy days 
calmly trusts in it. That's about it; isn't it 
Hal? Ah! I know you agree with me. Well, 
I have a little more to tell; it's late, so I 
must be brief; the fellows are all gone. Then, to 
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cut a long story short, I was engaged to Ida 
Vernon, but in spite of this, in the face of every 
one, she married a wild, worthless fellow. Justice 
Massey by name, and loved him, poor girl, 
wildly, madly. I saw her the night before she 
took the fatal step, by accident, alone. ^ God 
grant you may be happy,^ I faltered out as I was 
leaving. She came up to me — I never saw her 
look so lovely before— all blushes, half in tears, 
and that kind of thing, yet with that shy, 
ever-changing expression. 

" ^ Sid,' she said, taking my hand in her 
little white fingers, much in the way she would 
have taken Joe's paw (her Newfoundland pup) ; 
' now, Sid, you're naughty, for you say that in a 
voice just as if you thought I wouldn't ; and I 
must, you know, for Justice is an angel. The 
past was nonsense, and I will always love you, 
dear old Sid, only as a sister, you know, of 
course. Why do you look so sad ; indeed I will 
love you, I promise (she raised my hand to her 
lips as she spoke) ; and now, God bless you." 

"Hal, I couldn't help it, I was on my knees be- 
fore her, ' Ida, my beloved,' I cried, ' God help 
me. I cannot love you with only a brother's love,' 
and mastering the desire to draw her to my heart. 
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I kissed the hand I still held and fled from the 
house. Bless me, what a fool Fm making of 
myself! it^s well there's only you to laugh at me, 
Hal. However, I may as well tell you the rest. 
Last year I ran over to Paris, got tired of it, and 
went to Dieppe ; it's always gay there, and the 
jargon of the fishwives amuses one, if nothing else. 
I was seated one morning watching two having a 
tremendous fling at their patois over an upset 
basket and a squalling baby, my attention 
now and then divided by some fantastically- 
dressed belle flitting by--^when a woman came 
slowly up to where I sat, dressed in black ; her 
appearance was so totally difierent from the gay, 
happy-looking throng, so pale, so dejected, so 
terror-stricken that I was struck by it. She 
looked steadfastly at me, drew down a thick veil, 
and passed, then stopping abruptly, to my sur- 
prise, came close up to me. 

^' ' Sid Selwood, you don't know me. Oh ! no 
wonder. I am fearfully changed,' said the sad 
voice I could not mistake ; ' yet I am the little 
Ida you were once fond of — and — and — he is 
dead, drowned, God knows how, a week ago.' 

"Poor child, poor thing, her heart and soul were 
wrapped in him in her great grief. He was the 
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whole world to her, and he was dead ; the calamity 
was so dire, all must shara it^ she thought^ so 
she mentioned no name. ' Who, dear Ida, who is 
dead ? ' I asked, when I could find words. 

" ' Oh ! do you not know ? My husband, yet I 
won^t believe it, ha, ha! Who said so? It^s 
only my poor brain ; Fm mad, Sid, mad !^ 

" I saw plainly her mind was going, and tried 
to sooth her. She was quiet for a little while, 
and then broke forth — 

'^ ^ There^s a packet going to England, Sid ; I 
want to go. My husband^s there, I know he is ; 
let me go. But I'm ill — ill — I can^t move ; youll 
help me, won't you ? He was in debt, you know ; 
ah ! that's it.' 

" ' Tell me where you live, Ida, and then I will 
see about your going to England,' I said, to 
comfort her. 

" ^ It's a poor place, the Rue de L — ; don't 
come, Sid. My friends must not know, they 
would blame Ticy. Make haste, the packet will 
have gone. See, this is our passage money; 
we starved to save it.' She drew out an old 
purse as she spoke, ' Now don't lose a moment,* 
and handed it to me, adding, ^Ticy, my hus- 
band, says if he is an hour late we will be in 
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the hands of those fiends of gamblers. Quick ! 
lam strong now; see, I can walk/' she rose, and 
fell back heavily on the bench. 

" 'Pauvre dame/ said a good-natured French- 
woman who happened to be passing, ' Elle est 
tres malade.' 

'^ ' Yes/ I replied. ' Will you stay with her 
until I get a carriage ? ' 

" ' Volontiers, de bon gre/ said the soubrette 
kindly. 

"I soon returned with one of those voitures 
de remise, into which, with the good woman^s 
aid, I placed the suffering Ida, telling the man 
to drive to the Rue de L — . 

'^ ' Don't know it,' replied the fellow, who 
chanced to be BngUsh. 

" By George, I was in a fix. Ida could give 
no information, and there was to all appearance 
no such street. As I looked round in much per- 
plexity a gendarme came up ; I asked him if he 
knew the place Rue de L — ? 

"^Monsieur,' he replied, with a sharp sus- 
picious look from his small black eye, ^Rue 
de L — ! One long small street. II y est un 
repaire des voleurs. Etes vous celui qui de- 
couvre ? ' he asked. 

VOL. I. H 
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woman's store I should be more so. There is a 
doctor who visits those who are unable to pay, 
gratuitously, I dare say/ 

" ' Waste no more moments which may cost a 
life discussing these mercenary matters ; if you 
can give the least relief I will double, treble your 
fee,' said I, disgusted with the man. 

'^ ' Good,' he replied, bowing graciously, and 
recalling his attention to the dying woman now 
that this point was settled ; a wiU call again in 
the evening, and in the meantime send a draught. 
Remember, quiet is the great thing," he said, 
after laying a hand as cold as his heart upon her 
poor hot brow and thin wrist ; but the patient 
felt no pressure, a death-like slumber had suc- 
ceeded her swoon. 

'' God help her !, I dreaded the waking. I won't 
dwell on my sad story, Hal. I need only say for 
three weeks she raved and suffered in that dreary 
stifling room. The low wretched pallet was 
made as comfortable as possible, every little 
luxury was obtained, and that was all man could 
do. God in mercy took her at the end of those 
sad weeks. The evening before her death she 
was conscious, perfectly so, for the first time. 
They tell me people generally are before they 
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sink to rest. I was sitting beside her, when she 
said — 

" ' Sid, my dear good brother, how kind you 
are, sitting there so patiently ! I have been 
watching so long, when you thought I was 
asleep ; and you too, Mrs. Crofts, you are both so 
good to me,' (this was to the kind Scotch woman) . 

''I was overjoyed to hear these first rational 
words, and told her she would soon be well 
again. 

" ' Oh ! no, Sid,' she whispered ; ' I would not 
wish it. I remember now, I have been ill, mad, 
and that my darling is dead. I can speak of 
it now, Sid, that dreadful thing, calmly, even 
without sorrow, because I am going ' (she mo- 
tioned to Mrs. Crofts to leave the room). 

^^ ^ Wae betide us ; it winna be lang, it canna,' 
moaned the woman as she left the room. 

" ^ When the door closed Ida asked for cordial, 
and, after taking a mouthful, sank back and closed 
her eyes. I thought she had fallen asleep again, 
and was about to draw the temporary curtain we 
had fixed up, when the great dark eyes opened. 

" ' Sid,' she cried faintly, ' T want to speak to 
you before I sleep. Come close.' 

" I knelt beside her. 
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'' ' You understood me when I said I was go- 
ing ;. didn't you, Sid ? ' 

" ' Yes, dear/ I answered. ' You are going 
home with me to your parents. Think of their 
joy, and bear your grief like a noble girl, as you 



are.' 



" ' No, dear Sid, that's not it, you have not 
guessed. So clever, too ; ' she smiled one of the 
old arch smiles, and it wrung my heart to see it 
on the faded pain-worn face. ' Not quite wrong 
either,' she went on, ^ for I am going home ; 
but not to England ; to a Father, but not an 
earthly one. Ere a few hours pass I shall be in 
my new home. I know it will be beautiful, far 
above the blue sky, and the bright, bright stars. 
Don't fret, dear Sid, because it will be so happy 
for Ida to be at rest ; and my husband, my be- 
loved, we will meet. Oh ! yes ; he was taken sud- 
denly, but the Saviour is merciful. I can trust 
him. " With God all things are possible," those 
were the Saviour's words; were they not, my 
brother?' 

" I could not speak. 

" ^ Ah ! don't grieve,' she added ; ' I will meet 
^y darling. If you care for me, you will rejoice 
at my happiness.' She lent back exhausted, and 
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I fancied the dear eyes had closed on me for ever, ; 
but after a short time she took my hand and con- 
tinued — ^ Sid, I want to tell you my little history, 
and you must tell it to my parents. I never 
wrote, may God pardon my neglect ; but it was 
the poverty that prevented me. Ticy did not 
like to let them know how wretched we were. 
Say they were not forgotten ; that I had hardship 
and poverty, but I preferred it to wealth, to 
everything, without my husband. I could not 
live without him. Don't forget this, Sid ; and 
perhaps they will think less hardly of my dis- 
obedience. And, Sid you will forgive the injury 
I did you long ago. How nobly you acted, bless 
you for it ! I could not have been your wife 
without sin, for my heart was all my husband's, 
yet it bled for your sorrow, knowing how I loved 
myself; but you'll not think unkindly of your 
little sister when she's gone ? ' 

" ' I never did ; I never will,' I cried, fairly 
overcome. 

'^ ' Then I'm quite forgiven ; oh ! I'm so happy,' 
holding out her poor wasted hand to be clasped 
in mine. I moistened her lips ; every second was 
stealing away her little strength. ' Sid,' fehe 
said, turning with a strange unearthly smile, 
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i 'how ovely the angels mtist be, and how 

5 blessed God is to send them to bear away weary 

sinful spirits into his presence in their arms ! ' 

" She lay motionless for some moments; then 

rousing herself with a start, said, ' Don't let me 

jj sleep, Sid. I have more to tell you. They must 

not think ill of Ticy, my husband, for he was led 
away by evil companions ; he gambled, and lost ; 
then came recklessness, poverty, and, last of all 
death. Give me more cordial; this is hardest to 
say.' She took it with difficulty, and continued, 
'He was out nearly every night. Don't look 
angry, Sid, it was all to win back money for me ; 
but one long dreary night I counted the hours, 
and he never came; all day I watched, not daring 
to go out lest he might return in my absence. 
Another night came, and I sat at that little 
window, my heart beating quick with joy at 
every shadow which fell on the moonlit street 
till the figure turned the comer, and I knew I 
must sorrow on; at last the grey dawn stole 
in, making everything darker and colder ; then 
the night. I sat on. It was getting quite light 
when some men appeared. They bore along a 
dark burden ; my heart stood still. I remember 
walking in my agony from the door to the win- 
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dow, back and forwards, at last throwing myself 
oil my knees, and praying wildly that it might 
pass, when a knock reverberated through the 
silent house and every fibre of my body like some 
solemn fearful thing. It was — I knew it then — 
it was my death knell. No other soul was stir- 
ring. My heart died within me. I could not 
move. I heard the men try the latch with a 
savage oath. The thought of my duty to my 
husband gave me life again. I rushed down and 
opened the door. I heard one of the men say, 
" Look here, young woman, don't tell the wife yet 
a bit. God help her \" I was dumb with terror, 
and followed them as they crept noiselessly 
upstairs to this bed and laid the shrouded 
stretcher upon it. I tore down the covering, and 
looked on the face of my darling fearfully altered. 
No one would have known it but myself, and I 
knew no more until I awoke, after a long faint, 
with Mrs. Crofts sitting by me. I told her I must 
know all, that it would relieve me, and that I 
was prepared: and then she told me all she knew: 
— that dear Ticy lost terribly; fled from the 
gaming-table stealthily, and in trying to reach a 
vessel, fell from the boat and was drowned. You 
see, Fve told you all. I never thought I could, 
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but Pm going to him — ^my love — my husband. 
We'll all meet there, where no evil friend will 
win him from my side — ^kiss me, my brother, — 
where there's no death ; no — oh, Sid, — I can't — 
see — ' 

'' I took the frail light form in my arms, but 
ere my lips touched her pale brow, the pure 
spirit was with God. . . . When you go to 

Dieppe, Hal, don't forget to visit Cemetery. 

You will see there a little flower-crowned spot, 
and at the head a Maltese cross in pure Carrara 
marble, and raised upon it a dove flying upward, 
with a broken link in its mouth, and the words, 
^ The severed links in Heaven will be united ; ' 

lower down, 'Died at Dieppe, June 18th, , 

Ida Massey, aged 22.' " 

The Major sat perfectly silent, gazing with 
moist eyes into the half-burnt-out fire. Went- 
worth did not interrupt him, knowing that deep 
feelings were stirring his very heart. At length 
he shook off his sad reverie, saying abruptly, 
" Ay, there was Clem and Connell ; I must finish 
about them. Well, Clem went to New York, 
quarrelled with a Yankee grandee about a famous 
lady of the corps de ballet, fought a duel, and 
received a wound which caused his death after 
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some weeks; as fine a fellow as ever stepped. 
There's no luck going among those confounded 
Yankees ; I always said so. 

" Connellys history was a stranger one. After 
he left college he came into an estate in Ireland, 
a fortune, and Heaven knows what besides. He 
went over to the old country, and, like yourself, I 
lost sight of him. However, one day while staying 
in Ireland, I went to some races given near Cork, 
and the face of one of the jockeys struck me as 
being familiar. I am afraid I was very absent and 
disagreeable to six very pretty Irish belles and a 
buxom matron, among whom I was the only beau; 
and while I was giving the beauties of Erin curt 
replies, I was puzzling my brain to remember 
where I had seen that jockey's face before. It's 
more than likely the impression would have worn 
off with the day, but such was not to be the case. 

" Again the bell sounds, and cutting the air like 
darts from a bow, barely touching the green 
sward, flew six magnificent purely bred horses. 
It was the grand race ; the race for the silver 
goblet, placed tantalizingly out of reach in its 
velvet-lined case in front of the grand stand. 
With one wild huzza, such as Ireland alone could 
boast of, the horses left the starting-post. The 
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favourite was amongst them^ betting grew fast 
and furious, a race for life and death was never 
run with greater earnestness. They were nearing 
the winning-post. The favourite was behind. 
'By the Powers she's bate!' shouted a stout 
Hibernian beside me. ' No, no ; sure bedad, 
Pat, it's an injin yer thinking of, an' not a racjer 
at all; for sure the one gits up it's st-a-me at 
the startin', and the other at the ind of his jour- 
ney. Ah, be aisy now, it's beautiful ; the darlint 
'11 come in at the last.' And just at the moment, 
as if verifying Pafs words, the favourite shot 
ahead. A yell of delight burst from the ring of 
betting men ; he had outstripped the others fully 
his own length. Hats and handkerchiefs were 
waving, and the shouts of the multitude drowned 
every voice standing close to the rails. I think 
I see the joyous triumphant face coming towards 
me; and then there is a stumble — -a moment 
more, while I hold my breath, and horse and rider 
lie huddled together, a crushed mass almost at 
my feet ; and the remaining horses fly past the 
post unheeded. 

'^ There was an awful stillness for a few moments 
and then a cry of sorrow, in which the voices of 
men and women mingled, as they sprang over the 
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barriers. I was first to kneel beside the poor 
fellow who had ridden the favourite so bravely ; 
and it was the face I had known before. I knew 
it now, although all crushed and bleeding, to 
be Gonnell (yRouke's. The horse was led away 
shivering and maimed, a piteous sight ; but the 
poor rider lay senseless, and the turf was dyed 
with his blood. I kept the crowd back as well 
as I could. ^ Will some one bring water and a 
stretcher?' I called out, supporting the lifeless 
form; 'and quick, let a doctor be sent for!' 
' Lend me a horse, and I will go at once V said a 
fine gentlemanly young fellow, his handsome face 
full of pity. Mine was close by, I offered it, and 
springing into the saddle, he was gone like a 
shot. Numbers rushed to -do my bidding, evi- 
dently thinking me a relation. We bathed the 
fearful gash on the temple, but no life came. 
First and foremost in carrying the sufferer off the 
turf was the noble youth who had gone for the 
doctor, and returned breathless with haste, and 
pale with sorrow, for a smitten brother. I learned 
to know him, and not a year after he himself slept 
just in sight of that fatal race hill. Fellow- 
jockeys were there, too, and very tenderly they 
aided us to bear him away; and tears fell from the 
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eyes of more than one. It is wonderful what 
excellent warm hearts one meets with in profes- 
sions which are looked upon with suspicion by 
the business, the gentle, and the noble grades of 
society ; how members of them cling together ! 
Let one be sick, or in poverty, there are always 
hands to succour and hearts to feel ; and should 
one die, he is mourned as a brother. It's saying 
a great deal for them, in a selfish beastly world 
like this, where most men turn from a poor devil, 
and shun him as if he had the plague when he 
comes to grief. But to proceed ; we took him to 
his humble lodgings, and as the people there said 
he had no friends, I determined to stay with him. 
Poor dear fellow, he was only sensible for a few 
moments at a time, and then could say little for 
intense agony ; but he knew me, and it puzzled 
him to see me there. ^ Sid, why are you there ? 
Where did you come from? Am I back at 
H ? Ah, my head '/ he would exclaim, hold- 
ing my hand tightly. In one of his calm fits he 
said, ' Dear Sid, I don't understand, never mind. 
I can't think, but God bless you ; and when I'm 
gone, don't say I won't die, for I know I will. I 
read my death-warrant on that fellow in black's 
face (pointing to the doctor) ; but I hope for 
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mercy. So, Sid, you will find a key in my waist- 
coat pocket; it opens that cabinet. There's a 
sealed diary in it which will tell you what I did 
since we parted, — and send all my things to Mary, 
— and give — Sid, the pain — oh, mercy !' It was 
heartrending to see now his throes of mortal 
suffering, and the mind wandered again, ' Ten to 
one on L'Etoile; she must win, look at her 
shape, perfect. Fleetfoot has not the power. 
No, madam, I will not — ha — ha — ^ha! Paris 
is 80 jolly. Here, Lugard, ha — ha — ha — 
take your revenge, old boy !' Such were his 
wanderings, and the morning after he was at 
rest. The members of the Turf raised a neat, 
plain monument to his memory, inscribed with 
the name by which he went among them, 
' Dare Deville.' 

" So of that merry party seated in the boat- 
house of Maldon Manor, fifteen years ago, there 
remains but myself. Bless my soul, what a world 
of change it is ! '' 

" It is so strange I can scarcely believe it ; what 
could have induced poor (yRouke to turn jockey, 
with such talents as he had ? A whim, I sup- 
pose,'^ said Wentworth sadly. 

'' Not exactly,'' was the reply ; " but I'll tell 
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you wliat ; if you don't mind^ I will bring the 
poor fellow's diary and let you see it/' 

^'Do/' returned Wentworth heartily; "come 
to-morrow, if you have no engagement/' 

" All right/' replied the Major ; " I will with 
pleasure. And now, to come out of the past 
into the present, tell me when you were last in 
town." 

'' Oh, I only returned this evening," answered 
Wentworth. 

Any news ? " inquired the Major. 
No, nothing ; funds are low, that's all I could 
. learn," laughed Wentworth. 

" Cheering. Well, for my part I wouldn't give 
a hang to hear they were up to the moon ; but 
look here, BU, I half knew you were here ; not 
in this beastly hole of a news-room, but in the 
place, you know." 

" How ? " asked Wentworth. 

"Well, I met Clifton to-day. You haven't 
forgot Clif ? What a fellow he was ! Do you re- 
member his hanging the head master's wig on 
the ' Exam.' morning, and the old dandy's rage ? 
Clif told me he stayed with you at Croydon, 
about a year ago, and how kind you and Mrs. 
Wentworth were to him ; and desired me if I 
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should come across you to say how glad he was 
to have an opportunity of speaking to Mrs. 
Wentworth to-day at the concert. He was going 
to Filey, but when he gets back he is coming to 
see you.'' 

'' Clifton must have been mistaken. I don^t 
think my wife has been to any concert, I fancy 
she would have said something about it if she 
had.'' 

^' Lord bless your life ! Clif mistaken, with the 
eye of a hawk ; why, he could tell a tom-tit from 
a sparrow at half a mile's distance." 

'^ For all that, I don't think he saw my wife," 
said Wentworth, laughing at the grave face of 
the Major while he tugged the long bow on 
behalf of his friend's vision. 

'^ Now look here, Wentworth," he went on, 
getting excited, ^' you always were a terrible fel- 
low to convince. Yes, by George, you were ; but 
I'll risk a dozen of jolly old port on Clifton's 
being correct." " 

'^Nay," replied Wentworth, '^ I won't do that 
for I'm not sure it was not my wife ; only she 
never told me — " 

" Ah ! " said the Major, with a sagacious wink, 
laying a forefinger against his nose, '^ I'll tell you 
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what, old boy/' here the Maj(v drew confiden- 
tially dose, and laying a broad hand on his 
friend's shoolder, with the other drew a cigar 
firom his pocket, " the tmth is,'' here the hand 
was withdrawn, and Wentworth had to wait tar 
the " truth " while the Majcv lighted his weed, 
^^Oh!" he exclaimed, as he extingoished his 
spin npon the bars, '' they get fimky about one's 
smoking here. I forgot. Yon don't mind strol- 
ling oat ; do you, Hal ?" 

" Not a bit ; ifs quite time," said Wentworth, 
taking his arm. . 

'' Wdl, what I was going to say," began the 
Major when they were once in the street, '' is, 
that there's no trusting womenkind. No, 111 be 
hanged if there is; the moment one's back's 
turned they're in mischief. Your wife stole a 
little pleasure in your absence about the concert, 
eh, Hal ?" 

Somehow Wentworth found his firiend's plea- 
santry uncommonly bitter to swallow. 

" When you know my wife, you will think dif- 
ferently of women," he said testily. "Mrs. 
Wentworth has no need to steal pleasure ; I am 
too glad to give it to her." 

In blank astonishment the cigar dropped firom 
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the Majorca fingers. " Why, bless my soul, what 
is it V he exclaimed ; '' what do you mean. You 
know what a rough diamond I am ; but, Hal, old 
fellow, I never intended to hurt your feelings. 
How could I have done it! God bless us. I 
wish you would tell me.'' 

In a moment Harry saw how absurd his anger 
was. " Dear Selwood, it's only my temper ; I 
felt savage to-night. Why, I know not ; quite 
as likely to snap my own head off as my neigh- 
bour's. Forgive me, do ; and let us take another 
cheroot; these are not bad," handing him his 
case. 

^' All right," said the Major, who evidently was 
not clear as to what had been wrong. 

There was less chat over these second cigars, 
but they smouldered away in perfect peace half- 
way, and then the friends stood before Went- 
worth's lodgings. 

"Come in and see the wife," s^-id Harry 
eagerly. 

"Eh, no, thanks; I've to do lots of this 
kind of thing (and the Major made a circle 
with his stick suggestive of the ' Deux Temps '/ 
and no end of whist to wade tlirough after 
at Lady Scott's, over there in the Crescent j 
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but I'll look you up to-morrow night, — what 
time?'' 

•^ Oh, any time you like/' replied his friend, 
and with a warm shake of hands they parted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RECONCILIATION AND A DIARY. 

EsoBBL sat on a low stool by the fire, feeling very 
miserable at this first voluntary desertion of her 
husband^s. Vanity made it go harder with her. 
" I won't speak to him/' she said, half aloud, 
frowning darkly at the glowing embers, and she 
planted her chin in her hands with a vigorous 
resolution ; but with the truant's footsteps on the 
stairs, it vanished. Alas ! poor Esobel's resolves 
were never of long duration. So she came forth 
gladly to meet her husband. 

" Where have you been all this long time F" 
she asked in her simple fashion. 

" Sit down and tell me where you were to-day, 
and you shall know," said Harry. 
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" I did tell you/' answered Esobel in a cross 
tone. " I said I went down on the Spa.'' 

''Nowhere else?" he asked, making the no em- 
phatic. 

" No " (very indistinct) ; (louder) " I'm quite 
tired of telling you about it ! " 

At the faint monosyllable the husband bright- 
ened. " Only for a walk/' he thought, " and so 
savage to my poor girl for nothing. What a 
bear of a fellow I have been !" and he busied 
himself drawing off his coat and gloves to banish 
the reflection. Esobel did not run up with them 
as usual, she was afraid to be herself. 

The omission was noticed. " The wife has a 
good right to feel hurt," was the mental comment 
upon it. 

And Esobel seated herself again by the fire 
while Harry put his things away. This done, he 
went up, and, stooping down, kissed her. 

"May I light your cigar, dear?" she asked 
springing up to his side. 

'' No, Esobel j you must not tempt me. I have 
smoked two already, and that's my quantum. 
But come, I have something to tell you." 

He drew her to the sofa, and still holding her 
hand, stroked her hair fondly. 
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Esobel nestled close, away from self and 
vanity; she loved her husband, although her weak 
nature could not fathom the depth of his ; out- 
ward signs and manifestations would have suited 
her better than a love too great for show. 
Nevertheless, to-night she was very happy, and it 
lent a prettiness to her small face as she looked 
up to her husband, waiting for what he had to 
say. 

" Now, whom do you think I met ?^^ he began. 
'' You will never guess ; well, my old friend Sel- 
wood ; you know him by name, at least ? '' 

'' Oh, yes ; where did you meet him V she 
asked. 

" At the news-room.^' 

" The news-room V echoed the wife in genuine 
surprise. "Why, I thought you never went 
there V 

Harry laughed, and then said very tenderly, 
'^ Were it not for contrast, we would not value the 
blessings we possess, my darling. So I tried an 
evening away from my wife and boy, for once.'' 

" And were punished, I hope,'' said Esobel 
saucily. 

"I was, my own wife," he confessed, very 
humbly. " Kiss me and I "will promise not to 
try the experiment again." 
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She threw her arms round his neck, kissed 
him with no thought but love for him in her 
heart. 

" I have not told you what I wanted/' he con- 
tinued. "Well, Selwood says he met another 
friend of ours, Clifton, who stayed with us at 
Croydon, you remember ?'' 

" Oh ! yes,** repUed Esobel, " is he here ? Tm 
so glad.'' 

" But the fun is this, that Clifton told Selwood 
he saw you at the concert to-day, with a lady 
and a gentleman, and I told him I was sure he 
never did anything of the kind." 

Esobel's hand trembled violently in her hus- 
band's, and she coloured up to the very temples. 
He looked at her in wonder. 

" Was it really you^, then, Esobel ?" he asked 
quickly; but there was no answer. "If you 
were there, can't you say so ; what is your object 
in keeping it from me ?'^ His tone of voice was 
distressed, and he let go her hand. " I suppose 
even now you will not tell me," he continued, 
with increased vexation at her silence. 

" Harry, don't be angry," she faltered at last ; 
" I went there with that lady I met on the beach, 
and the gentleman was with Aer." 
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This reply served as fuel to the fire already 
kindled. 

" Then I am to understand/* he exclaimed 
with angry accents never used to Esobel before, 
" that my wife, whom I have loved and revered, 
is to be seen gadding about a pubUc place of 
amusement with people about whom I know 
nothing, and strangers to herself if I am not 
mistaken. Now listen to me, Esobel ; the repu- 
tation of a woman, married or single, should be 
dear to her as life. It is a thing so bright, so 
delicate, that let but the breath of scandal fall 
upon it, and, like the polished mirror, its lustre 
is dimmed, and, alas, for ever ! I myself have 
seen pretty girls, good in their way, talented, and 
attractive, by pubUc exhibition of their charms 
and other ways allow their names to get upon 
the tongues of men, who, by disparaging remarks 
and giddy jests have so frittered away their 
worth that proud and honest men shrank &om 
letting them bear their names. It was your 
retiring innocence that won my heart; and to 
hear the precious mother of my boy talked of 
would be the bitterness of death. Once for all, 
Esobel, I forbid your going out with that girl 
until you know more about her.** 
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As might have been expected^ Esobel failed to 
see justice in her husband's remarks. She re- 
called Eola's words, " Why should she not enjoy 
herself ?'' and replied bitterly, 

''You are unreasonable, Harry. Most days 
you are obliged to be away, and it is hard to 
mope alone ; and now when I have met a nice 
girl, you object to her.'' 

" No, Esobelj" answered Harry gravely ; " I 
don't object to her if she is good and nice ; but 
sudden intimacies seldom turn out well. 1 only 
ask you to wait and see, and until then not to 
appear in public." 

''Then I am to do nothing I wish myself, 
and to be seen at a concert is a crime ? If mar- 
ried life is to become like this, I shall regret the 
day I became your wife !" whined the foolish 
woman. She would have given much to have 
recalled the speech when too late, and she shrank 
to the comer of the couch and covered her face 
with her hands, as her husband stood before her 
with that dark qloud on his brow which her 
words had brought. 

"Esobel," he said, and his voice trembled 
slightly, " God knows it has been the study of 
my life that you should never regret the day you 
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became my wife. Sorrowful to me as the reality 
is, yet I am to learn sooner or later that I have 
failed — that is all/* and without another word he 
left the room. 

Broken and troubled were the wife's slumbers 
on the night which had ended without her hus- 
band's customary kiss or blessing. In her short 
sleep she dreamt that Eola stood over her hus- 
band with a golden and jewelled goblet in her 
white soft hand, urging him with radiant smile 
and sweet low words to drink the poisoned con- 
tents. She saw him yield to the enchantress and 
place the deadly chalice to his lips, when, with a 
wild cry, she sprang to dash it from him and 
awoke. 

The sun was shining quite hotly through the 

closed green blinds when she opened her eyes, 

and her husband stood by the dressing-table 

taking something which lay upon it, dressed 
ready to go out. We have, most of us, dreamt 

of evil befalling those we love. And who has not 

at such times experienced a joyful sensation on 

waking to the knowledge that the loved one is 

still with us — still out of harm's way. So Esobel's 

husband was dearer than ever, standing there 

fumbling with his breast-pin and she half fancied 
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she saw Eola with the doomed cap in the back- 
gronnd, and as if rehearsing the last part of her 
dream^ she boonded to where he stood. 

" Don^t go yet, Harry ; do not," she pleaded, 
kneeling before him. ''I have been dreaming 
something about yon that frightened me. Ah ! 
yon are angry. I remember now. Bat do for- 
give me, Harry ; pray do. I^^am so unhappy,'* 
and what with the want of sleep and bad dreams 
combined, she burst into tears. 

Harry's anger now turned upon himself. 

''Forgive me, dear,'* he said. "I was very 
cross about nothing," at which the tears fell 
more copiously than ever. " There, Esobel, 
don't," and taking her in his arms, he soothed 
her sorrow with every tei^derkind word he could 
think of. '' Now what do you say to a ride to- 
day ?" he said at length, when he had last 
succeeded in getting a smile or two. 

Esobel clapped her hands. ''It would be 
delightful. But then I can't ride, Harry. I 
can do so few things," she said, looking rather 
gloomily up at her husband. 

He bent down and kissed the upturned face. 

"You do all that pleases me. Is that not 
enough? And now rest, or you will be too 
tired to do anything to-day.^ 



f9 
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Merry and light of heart the young couple 
returned from their ride along the Filey road that 
afternoon; and though Esobel experienced the 
usual, it may have been a little more of, the 
bumping which falls to the lot of novices in the 
art of horsemanship, yet she would have declared 
to you it was charming. After dinner they 
strolled away down on the sands with little 
Claude, who made endless sandbanks and forti- 
fications for his father^s edification no less than 
his own, until " Me tired, pa " gave the signal 
for return homeward. An hour or two later he 
lay in his tiny crib, this darling child, while 
father and mother stood beside him with clasped 
hands, very happy; for the cloud had passed 
away for a time, and they were all in all to each 
other again. 

''Come, Esobel, Selwood will be here,'' said 
Harry, kissing his sleeping boy. 

But a voice below arrested their footsteps on the 
landing. '' Why, Selwood must have arrived al- 
ready; come along, Esobel, and let us go to him.'' 

The Major stood by the drawing-room fire as 
they entered. 

" Hallo, Hal," he exclaimed, " I hope I have 
not come at an out-of-the-way hour. Don't hesi- 
tate to turn me out if I have," 
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" No fear of that/^ was the reply, and here is 
my wife waiting to know you. 

" Ah ! Mrs. Wentworth, we kept you up last 
night I'm afraid,^' said the Major^ after the form 
of introduction had been gone through, but Harry 
an d I are old fHends.'* 

''Ah ! yes/' replied Esobel, " he has often told 
me about you.'' 

" Ah, we were capital chums always. Well, 
Hal, if you will believe me, I have been working 
all day like a slave, letter- writing. A confounded 
lawyer has been chiselling down at Weymouth, 
and I think he has played the deuce with my 
little property there, so I'll have to be off to- 
morrow. Horrid bore, isn't it ?" 

"Ah! it's too bad. I so counted on your 

society," said Harry. 

" I won't be long at any rate. See, I have 
brought our poor friend CRouke's diary," and 
the Major drew a worn book, bound in white 
vellum, not unlike a bank book, from his pocket. 

" Why, Mr. O'Rouke was another friend of my 
husband's ; is he dead ?" asked Esobel. 

'' Alas ! yes," was the reply, " and after we 
have had a chat, with your permission, I will 
read some parts of his diary to you. I never 
part with it or I would leave it." 
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" Oil ! we would much rather hear you/' said 
husband and wife together. 

^' May I begin now V^ asked the Major, after 
they had partaken of some refreshment and 
talked of various matters. 

" By all means/' replied Harry, " I am anxious 
to hear it/' 

The Major cleared his voice and read the first 
entry : — 

''Jcmuary 6th, 1833. 

"Now that Latin declensions, (Jreek verbs, 
and prize essays have ceased to be the sum of my 
earthly ambition, I shall have time to jot down a 
few of the pranks Dame Fortune may play me. 
It's awfully slow at present. How I long even for 
the insane amusement of closing the ventilators, or 
retrograding the movements of the ponderous 
college clock. But it won't last, this. Nothing 
does in life. 

"March 16/A, 1833. 

" Strange news. My rich cousin Ben Smythe 
has gone the way of all flesh and left me his heir. 
I am sure I have never showed the old gentleman 
any kindness except, I remember, coating the 
inside of his three-cornered smoking cap with 
liquid glue, and going into ecstasies when it 
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adhered to his well-appointed wig. I wish his 
estate had been nearer than Ireland. 

''March, Ut, 1833. 

"Here I am at ClonahoUy, King^s county, 
Ireland, in the demesne of my lamented coz. 
It's a rum old place, after all. My reception 
to-day not all that heart could wish. Various 
rough heads protruded from windows and hiding- 
holes as I drew near. Heard one old woman say 
' the ould place wouldn't be the ould place at all 
now yon ill-shaped cutty had come,' alluding 
politely to me. Snibbles, the lawyer, read the 
will. I may copy it : — 

" ' I leave Connell O'Rouke my sole heir and 
executor with strict injunctions not to bestow 
one rusty copper on the hordes of relatives who, 
for more than nineteen years, have been waiting 
for my death, gaping like ill-fed nestlings for the 
golden drop to fall into their capacious mouths. 
And I adjure the said Connell O'Rouke to pay 
to Mary Ayrton fifty pounds per annum, and also 
that he will see to her welfare, and never let her 
want ; to Pat Feagan fifty pounds, to Mary Reilly 
fifty pounds, and twenty to each of the other 
servants. My solicitors, Messrs. Snibbles, are 
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instructed to give every other information. Given 

under my hand and seal. 

^Benjamin Smythe. 

'Frederic Snibbles\ ^i^rr., ,,, 

' James Wainright / ^^^^^s^es. 

" March, 22nd, 1833. 
'^ Deeds, documents, from half-past nine a.m., 
until half-past six p.m. I positively smell of old 
parchment. Snibbles grew gracious whqn I 
said I would rest a day. Sly old dog ! he likes 
his quarters. Have seen Mary Ayrton, a pretty 
shy wee thing. Lives alone with an old woman, 
who confesses she is not her mother. When I 
told her of the provision for the girl in the will 
she exclaimed, * Ochone I ochone ! Sure and is this 
the ind, and he^l do no more for the bairn V But 
no explanation will she give as to why he should 
have done anything ; so that^s a mystery. 

''April 21th, 1833. 

'' Been here more than a month, and am now a 
person of no small importance with the semi- 
barbarians round ClonahoUy; but wearing the 
big wig here is slow work. I'll ask some old 
college chums to share the desert. Went to see 

my little protegee Mary Ayrton. How timid and 
VOL. I. K 
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gentle she is ! yet somehow there is a simple 
grace in all she says, and high-bred beauty in 
her face. I tried to sound the old dame, but she 
is close as a nut, and Mary herself knows no- 
thing about her parentage. 

''MaylOth. 

''There is nothing like a house full to drive 
away the blue- devils and scare away the ghosts. 
How glad I am that Terence and Elliott came ! 
they are such awfully jolly fellows. We have 
capital fishing and shooting, and have been to 
several balls to see the beauty and fashion of the 
neighbourhood. Gave a flare up in return. 
Devilish fine girls some of these daughters of 
Erin are. I^m falling in love with the brogue. 
They call Pat the butler Jupiter, from his pom- 
posity. He informed me with grave dignity this 
morning that in his honour^ s, Mr. Smythe^s, time 
the victuals were plainly cooked, but now they 
were peppered to that degree that only the devil 
himself could ate them ; and Molly, the house- 
keeper, was heard to exclaim that she never 
hoped to live and see such times, and the jigin and 
laughing was enough to wake his honour from 
his swate slape. Evidently old domestics hate a 
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new regime. There will be no tears to-morrow 
when I leave. 

'' 10 P.M. 

'' Nearly all packed for my trip to town. Said 
farewell to Mary. She looked ill and sad, I 
thought. It is a lonely life for one so young. 



i< 



August 10th, 1836. 



" ^ Give a beggar a horse, and he'll ride/ etc., 
is an old truism. Just three years and three 
months since I have made an entry. I have had 
two seasons in London, and one in gay, beautiful 
Paris. Fve tasted the manifold pleasures that 
gold can purchase. Vve been reckless and 
melted it like dross. I have seen life in a plea- 
sant way as a rich man. Society has fSted me 
as well, and I've been the round of dinners, 
balls, and operas, and the weariness of satiety has 
come. I am curious to take a peep at Clona- 
holly and will winter there. I have given orders 
to have the place done up, newly papered, and 
refurnished. I expect I shall have to dip once 
more into the capital when a list of my expen- 
diture is drawn out. 

K 2 
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'' December lOth, 1836. 

"Here we are at ClonahoUy, a large merry party 
to keep Christmas. All are charmed with the 
improvements except Molly and Jupiter, who 
shake their heads ominously. We have 
the dinners and dances in succession. They 
grow wearisome, and I often steal away to have a 
quiet chat with Mary. The girl's quiet beauty 
seems to have cast a spell over me, and yet style 
and dash always took my fancy. I suppose it is 
fate. The meet ^vill be held here to-morrow, and 
I am to try my new horse. May Flower. 

" March 2nd, 1837. 

" I am not good at jotting down events or keep- 
ing accounts either, and the past months have 
been so weary that I have turned from my journal 
with disgust. I have reason to remember that 
meet, alluded to in my last entry ; a bright morn- 
ing and a merry party. How gallantly May Flower 
carried me across country until we came to that 
treacherous hedge which hid the stream beyond. 
The brave leap of the poor brute, the fatal slip 
on the mud bank, the sharp agony as we rolled 
over together, then unconsciousness, and the 
waking to the knowledge of a broken limb. 
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• 

And so IVe been very ill ; at death's door, in fact. 
Of all the friends asked to keep holiday, father 
alone remained with me, and he left yesterday, 
not before giving me a caution to see to my 
affairs so I have written to Snibbles and expect 
him in a day or two. 

" March 15th, 
" Snibbles has just left, after wading with me 
through files upon files of bills, etc., Oh ! the 
misery of it. He has told me the plain English of it 
all ; that I am a ruined man. I have been fleeced 
so that I am insolvent, beggared. The mining 
shares have turned out rotten, and the JeWs are 
voracious. So nothing now can save the old 
place, it must be put up to the hammer. I have 
recklessly squandered the heritage which came so 
unexpectedly. Would to God my coz bad chosen 
more wisely, for riches turned my brain. Thank 
God the money invested for Mary Ayrton's bene- 
fit is untouched. There may, after all is sold, be 
a small residue, on which I must make a fresh 
start in life. There remains now but to take 
leave of Mary. Why do I dread this parting ? 
Has that little face become unconsciously dearer 
than wealth or the world ? Pooh ! Fm a fool. It is 
the sense of her helplessness that binds her to my 
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heart. At any rate, if I failed to woo her when 
I possessed both wealth and station^ I will not 
win her now when both have fled. 

" March 2%th. 
*' Have seen her and told her all. When I ex- 
pressed my gladness that her 4ittle sum of money 
was secure^ she fell down on her knees and im- 
plored me to take it. ' I can work for myself and 
grannie^ and the thought that I have helped yoa 
will make me so happy,' were her simple words. 
'No, Mary/ I answered; 'it is trust money. 
I dare not touch it, but when I am far away I 
will think of your goodness, and bless you for it.' 
Then she rose, trembling, and into her face came 
the dark passionate despair a man cannot mis- 
take, and a low cry burst from her quivering lips, 
and then I read her secret and my own heart. 
She tried to speak but I saw she dare not. She 
bowed her head with shame, and was about to 
leave the room when I caught her to my breast, 
and told her of the love which has been there 
unknown to myself from the moment I saw her. 
How truly and nobly my little girl behaved ! 
\ How she tried to make me believe that I was 

I mistaken lest she might prove a burden ! Then 
when at last I told her that I was so poor, and 
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therefore had no right to ask her to share my lot, 
'her face brightened. ' Oh !' she cried, ' if you did 
not suffer by the loss, I would thank God for it, 
for perhaps had you been rich you would never 
have known how little Mary loved you.' 



(( 



April 27th, 1873. 



*' A week to-day since first I called my darling 
' wife * in the quaint old Roman Catholic Chapel 
at Clonaholly, my poor girl pale and trembling 
during the weird service, A whim of hers, to be 
married where, since a child, she has repeated 
her 'Ave Maries.' The priest looked gravely 
at us as he gave his blessing, and suspiciously on 
the heretic. At 12 o'clock that day we left for 
Southampton, and there a second marriage ser- 
vice, in the Church of England, made my pearl 
twice mine. No one present except the clerk 
and the pew opener, in addition to the clergyman. 
My heart aches that I cannot give my wife a 
father's or a mother's blessing ; but, obscure of 
birth and a Catholic, my relatives would not 
receive her. It matters not, without a single tie 
she is more truly mine. To-morrow we start for 
France. 
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" October 27tk. 

" Six montbs have sped, andlife has been joyoni 
in spite of trial and struggle. I am a plodding 
clerk in a merchant's office at Bordeaux. Hov 
old friends wonld sneer. Let them. I bave i 
a pretty home and dear wee wifie. No joys lik 
these." 

" And now, Hal," said the Major, " there is 
break and the rest is written at the other end c 
the book. One would not think it the aam 
band, it is so shaky and altered. Poor fellow. 
The cheery voice was subdued and moomfi 
that read on ; — 

"April Qth, 1838. 

" I am draining the cup of misery to the dreg 
Three months has my darling lain in the grave 
my poor father too, he is gone. There is left n; 
but a little daughter, a dear and costly gif 
bought with a mother's life. I have called h« 
Mara, for her birth was indeed bitterness, yet fi 
her sake I must live and work. 

"Paris, August 19iA. 

"A month in this gay place, mid dazzlis 

brightness. I find no heart to pity. I hai 

failed in getting a situation suited to me. ]U 
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hostess tells me there is a billiard-marker wanted 
at a gaming-house in the Rue de S. Heaven 
defend me ! I must try for it : my child cannot 
starve. 

" October 9th. 



^^ Night after night in the Hell of the Rue de S., 
with its costly fittings, its glare, and its strange 
hdbituisy some pale and anxious, others with sharp 
knavish features, long accustomed to play foul or 
fair ; others again with the wild, haggard look 
which intense excitement lends. Some of these 
lose worldly wealth in a week ; ay, in an hour. 
StU they play on, till ruin or death ends the 
feverish madness. How sweet and pure my 
sleeping child seems when I steal home and 
look on her after scenes like these ! 

" November 10th, 
'' Walking down the Rue de St. Denis yesterday, 
a lady stepped out of a shop and walked before 
me. Her odd gait, as well as the varied colours 
of her costume drew my attention. Coming to a 
corner she stopped abruptly and turned on me 
the strangest face I ever saw, — a thin pointed 
nose, with wide nostrils and high cheek bones, 
small dead black eyes and wrinkles which powder 
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and rouge vainly tried to hide. But the strangest 
feature was the mouthy finely cut^ beautiful and 
rosy as a girl^s^ like a gem set in an old and 
faded setting. Her eyes were riveted upon me 
for a moment^ and the next she uttered a piercing 
cry. ^ Orlande ! Orlando!^ she repeated^ ^ I knew 
he would return. Que je suis heureuse !^ and fell 
senseless into my arms. My conftision aug- 
mented by a gendarme who appeared on the spot, 
and who kept his eye on and followed me into 
the shop into which I carried the lady. To my 
relief she was herself again in a few moments, 
and to the gendarme^s, who evidently looked on 
me with suspicion, disappointment. Apologizing 
in good English for the mistake she had made, 
owing to my resemblance to a loved friend whom 
she had not heard of for years, she refused my 
offer to get her a carriage of some kind. When 
I was leaving she said, ^Monsieur, I am in- 
debted to you for assistance kindly rendered ; 
favour me with your address.^ I assured her my 
kindness was not worth a thought, but she per- 
sisted in taking my address, so I gave it. I am 
heart and soul sick of this nightly work, — of see- 
ing evil passions raised by the love of gain, man 
sitting before his neighbour seeking how he may 
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devour him, and the gloating over the spoil. 
Vice smiles triumphant, and the unwary sink 
down to darkness and despair. Oh, for another 
life ! 

" November 31 s<. 
" Wonder of wonders ! That strange woman has 
been to my lodgings and left a letter to say that 
if I wish she can procure me the sub-editorship 
of ^ Les Deux Mondes.' God knows I long for 
. any honest means of living. But why should this 
stranger interest herself on my behalf ? 

December 4<A. 

" Installed in my new office as sub-editor. The 
name of my benefactress is, I find. Miss Lindora 
Nantz. ^BUe est riche, beaucoup,^ adds my 
informant. 

''January 17 th, 1839. 

" My little girPs birthday. She is a year old 
to-day ; but my heart is heavy, I cannot rejoice. 
Four days more and it will be the anniversary 
of my Mary's death. I find that almost every 
day a tiny carriage, drawn by cream-coloured 
ponies, has stopped at my door, and baskets of 
fruit and flowers have been handed out of it by 
the strange woman for my child. 
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'' May 6th. 

'* No event worth noting until to-day. Nothing 
but scrawling and scribbling for the peppery- 
little French editor, but this week I have received 
two letters, stranger than the strangest fiction. 
I will copy them. The first is a curious oflTer from 
Lindora Nantz, and runs thus : — 

'' ' Dear Sir, 

" ' From the hour of our meeting I was 
forcibly struck by your resemblance to one loved 
and lost years ago. I have learnt that you are 
poor (pardon inquisitiveness and candour) and 
that a sweet child depends on your exertions. 
My solicitors will inform you that my property 
realizes £1500 per annum. This it would be my 
dearest wish to place at your disposal, and ulti- 
mately settle on your beloved child, for I have no 
one on earth to claim a diflferent disposition. A 
woman could only do this for a man in one way, 
by bearing his name. Should you look over the 
want of feminine delicacy evinced in this letter 
and think me worthy, I will be glad to hold au 
interview with you and further decide the matter. 
" ^ Votre ami, 

'^ ^ Lindora Nantz. 
'^ ' Hotel de Florence, Paris/ 
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" The woman's mad^ but the question is, shall I 
sell myself to be driven about by those cream- 
coloured ponies, and look lovingly on that withered 
face. A fortune for my child, the bait is richly 
gilt ; and now for the other letter, it is from the 
old priest who married us at ClonahoUy, and 
contains the letter of the old woman with whom 
Mary lived, written a few days before her 
death. 

" ' Sir, 

" ^ I have copied word for word the letter 
which your wife's nurse wrote to me on her death- 
bed, and think it my duty to enclose it to you, 
having accidently discovered your address.' 

" ^ Yer Eiverence, 

'^ ^ I am a sinful ould cratur, and my ind is 
comin, yer Eiverence, I've been bowed down wi' 
a sa-cret gone two-and-twenty years last Candle- 
mas. Yer Eiverence minds the child I reared called 
Mary, and nabody knew nathing o' her existence 
but mysel'. Weel, yer Eiverence, as I've a soul to 
be saven, she was the true an lawfu' daughter of 
Squire Smythe, of ClonahoUy. Her mother was 
from furren parts. I canna say the name o' the 
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»L\L tL- W'T w.r tTr^. I ^szssw her ind had 
i^j^ju*:, ti.i I bfcvi :.. L-rr. " Ociu Xisas Aroon! let 
111*: ?s«:-i.d f':-? iLe S-^Tdre/* b:i: *ie saook her head 
fciid «iid, " Xo, Xorah ; we wiH meet no niOTe on 
e^&rdb^ 4(1:' tbin sKe pointed ro her forehead, sayings 
'^ TYih mark of that blow bums there still, althoogli 
y^u can't see it, Norah, and has dried and withered 
up all lore. I forgive, bat I coold not see him, 
nunse, I coaldn*t/' So I says, "Och, Missis aroon, 
he did a cmel acrt to jon ; 111 not say agin ye there, 
but he lored ye in his heart, avoameen, and it wor 
the eril invintions of them as hated ye made him 
do it. For the baby's sake^ avoameen, let him see 
it, an' do it jastice." But, yer Riverence, she wor 
proud, my lady, too proud may be ; an' she raised 
herself in bed, her beautiful face red more witli 
pain than anger, an' says, "Cease, nurse. He flung 
me from him like a stained an' guilty thing ; he 
shall not insult my memory by casting suspicions 
on my child/' Thin, yer Riverence, I fell on my 
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knees and besought her to let me take the child 
to her husband, if so be that the Lord took her. 
'^Sure, ye eanna keep the wee thing from its 
rights,^' I cried ; and just thin the bairn looked 
up in her face an' smiled; the smile melted me 
lady's pride, like the sun on the snow, an' she 
clasped her bairn to her breast wi' a long weary 
cry, an' kept it there while she beckoned me to 
come closer. "Norah, promise to do as I tell 
you," she said faintly. An' I swore by the 
blessed Vargin. " Then listen, Norah ; when I 
am dead you will take my child to the Hall, — I 
have left enough money to carry you there — an' 
show her to my husband. Tell him I loved him, 
an' none other, fSar better than anything in this 
poor life, and that I was true to him — oh Norah, 
so true, — an' that this our little child is my dying 
gift. An', Norah, if he doubts your tale, you will 
take my little one and rear it as your own, niver 
revaaling its true parentage while my husband 
lives." So I bound myself to do it, an' me lady 
died peacefully. I remember the night I arrived 
at ClonahoUy; it wor dark and stormy, yer River« 
ence, and one could hear the banshee's cry in the 
howl o' the wind ; so I wint straight up to the 
Hall, and Jupiter, as is there still, opened the 
VOL. I. L 
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door^ an' gives a scrame at the sight o' me^ an^ 
stood gapin* till I telled him it wor jnst mysel'^ 
an' no wraith ; an' thin I asked to see the Squire. 
*' Ye'U no see him the night/' says Jupiter^ gittin' 
bould when he seed I wor a livin' crittur. *' If 
he's in the house I will^" says I, " an don't stand 
there wi' yer plush an' white calves, like a block." 
I think he was feered, for with niver a word he led 
me to the library : when we wor at the door he 
says, '* Wait till I see if the maister will see you." 
'^ Sure, I'll see that mysel' ye peacock/' says I, 
pushing him on one side an' opening the door. 
An' there sat the Squire, white an' bent wi' 
sorrow, not years ; so I stood, not darin' to spake, 
and thin baby give jist a wee cry, and he started 
up like one shot, an' turns fomint me. "Woman," 
he called out, " who are you ? and how dare you 
enter my presence without permission." So I 
shut the door softly an' goes up to him, and says, 
"Yer honour would not have given it had I 
asked, may be, for I come to you with a message 
from your wife. I am her nurse, Norah." He 
gasped once or twice for breath, au' his hand 
was on the bell-rope. " Woman," he cried, 
" hiive you no fear that I will crush you to the 
earth where you stand ? You, the aider of my 
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base wife's flight; go back to her, an' say that 
I want no message, no word that would breathe of 
her existence, and take her my curse ! do you hear; 
be off/' " Yer honour/' says I, " if iver angel wor 
pure, me dear lady wor. An' she's beyond the reach 
of yer blessin' or yer curse ; her spirit is wi' God." 
And then on my knees I told him the story of her 
innocence ; an' when 1 had finished the grief had 
all gone from his face, an' there was nothing but 
terrible rage. "A lie, an imposition, dead or alive 
she was guilty. Leave the house, and take thit 
child," he said hoarsely, '^or I'll murder ye both." 
" Och, it's mighty fond of murderin' yer honour 
is intirely, an' ye'U repint the day ye denied yer 
own child." " Be gone," he cried, stamping ; '^yoi^ 
drive me mad." So I gathered the poor ^arlin* 
to my breast and loved it as my ain» till she mar- 
ried the stranger as Came to Clonaholly. And now 
that I've told all, yer Riverence, my heart's lighter 
nor it has been for years, and wi' the mercy o' God 
I'll join me poor wranged lady ere lojig ; and now 
I leave it to yer Riverence to find out the gentle- 
man my darlin' married, and give him this letter, 
so that he may know th^ truth, 

" ' Your humble Sarvent, 

" ' NoRAH Grky.' " 
L 2 
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''And BO the fortune I sqnandered was by 
naturr/n law my poor Mary's, and yet her life was 
one of poverty. Oh, my darling, my darling, could I 
only reHtorc it to you! But I will toil my life away 
for your child, Mary. Wondrous chance places 
a ready-made fortune in my way; am I not now 
bound t() accept it f On the other hand, with the 
memory of my sweet young wife strong upon me, 
can I take to my arms a woman worse than old, 
ugly ? Mary beloved, canst thou read my heart, 
and know that it is there as truly as when I 
folded thee to it in thy beauty ? Mary, my life is 
yours ; the welfare of thy child my sole thought ; 
but I cannot, will not w^d another. 

^p ^p ^F '^ ^n ^^ 

'' I have returned from the Hotel de Florence, 
after having seen Mademoiselle Nantz, and made 
known to her my determination. Her reply was 
sensible beyond my expectations : I may as well 
write it with the rest : — ' Sir,' she said quietly, 'I 
thank you for the refusal of my mad oflFer ; perhaps 
there are few men placed as you are who would 
have rejected £1500 per annum were the possessor 
even uglier than myself. Mammon is not your 
God I perceive, and I respect you accordingly, 
notwithstanding my humiliation. Old and plain 
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women. Sir, have their dreams as well as the 
younger and more gifted of their sisters. 'Tis well 
they are what the dew is to the parched earth, 
for they keep their hearts from withering with 
their forms. And the dream of my youth came back 
when I met you ; I forgot my wrinkles and grey 
hairs, and fancied myself the girl loving years 
ago so truly, so — but I forget; this cannot 
interest you ; it merely explains what prompted 
me to pen the letter you received. I now feel 
that had you consented to its conditions, sooner 
or later I should have awakened to all the degra^ 
dation and misery of such a step; You have saved 
me from my folly. I am very grateful.' She paused 
and continued, ' I will leave Paris. It would not 
be pleasant to meet after this, for me at least ; 
and please accept this trifling gift for your child,' 
placing a purse in my hand, heavy with its golden 
weight : this I resolutely refused. Again and 
again she entreated, but I was obdurate. I would 
not accept a gift I was unable in any way to repay; 
said it would be useless to quit Paris on my ac- 
count, as I intended to return to England imme^ 
diately. 'You will require money for your journey, 
you cannot have saved from your meagre salary; 
for the child's sake let me lend you aid/ I told her 
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I had quite enough (Heaven forgive the lie), but I 
could not receive bounty. ' I will often think of 
your kindness/ I said, as I took her hand to say 
farewell, ^ God bless you,' those odd red lips 
quivered, and a tear fell on the shrivelled hand 
placed on mine. ^ Don't quite despise me,' she 
faltered ; * my life is so cheerless, I want no more 
added to my daily burden.' 'Never while I 
have a spark of honour left ; no true man would 
ever betray a woman's trust.' ' God bless you 
fot* these words,' she returned fervently ; ' your 
child shall not be forgotten; and now adieu. 
You will send me your address ?' ' Certainly, 
if you wish,' I answered ; and as the door 
closed, I saw the last, I suppose, of Lindora 
Nantz. To-morrow I sail for England, to enter 
it as poor as I left it, wretched and lonely." 

S|C 5|C ^f 9|C 3JC 

'^ There," said the Major, '^ that's the last entry 
in the journal." 

''What a wonderfully strange life !" exclaimed 
Harry. 

" Wait a bit, my dear Hal ; I'm tiring you out 
I know, but I may as well read these two letters, 
and then I've done," said the Major, drawing the 
faded epistles from a pocket at the end of the 
diary, and reading : 
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'' ' George Hotel, Liverpool, 

September 18th, 
^ ' Dear Villiars, 

" * I am going to test the sincerity of the 
friendship you professed for me in brighter days. 
The last time I saw you was at ClonahoUy. Since 
then the fates have been against me. I lost my 
beloved wife in France a year ago. I started for 
England with my only little girl, taking a passage 
in the ' Duerella; ^ of course you read of that ill- 
fated vessel coming into collision with the ' Fire 
Fly.^ Seventeen of the passengers found a watery 
grave, and among the rest my child ; since then 
I have wandered about here almost distracted, 
hoping against hope that my child might be re- 
stored to me. I find it is in vain, and my little 
store of money is exhausted. Can you lend me 
£20 to carry me over to Ireland, where with hard 
work I trust socTn to be able to repay you ? 

" ^ Yours truly, 

'^'Connell O'Eoukb."' 
*' That's one,'* said the Major, refolding it care- 
fully ; " and here is the other, dated from Cork.'' 

" ' Dear Villiars, 

" ' Enclosed is a note for £20, being the sum 
you kindly lent me. God bless you, my true friend. 
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I send no address because I don^t know how long 
I may remain here; and^ besides, my profession is 
not exalted ; but should dark clouds ever clear a 
way, and sunshine gild my horizon with joy, I will 
renew our acquaintance. The trust you reposed 
in me was worth a fortune ; would I could show 
you my gratitude. 

" ' Faithfully yours, 

'^'C. CyRouKE/'^ 

" That brings him to Cork,'* said the Major, 
getting up and preparing for his departure ; ''how 
he became jockey I never could find out, and his 
sad fate followed. Your husband will tell you all 
about it,^* he continued, shaking hands warmly 
with Esobel. " Coming out, Hal, that's right. 
Oh, by George, you can trust him with me, Mrs. 
Wentworth; steady as old time — always was/' 
laughed the Major as he ignited his cigar at the 
spill Esobel held towards him. "Thanks. PU 
call whenever I get back from that scoundrel. 
Good-bye,'* and the major descended with no 
fairy tread, followed by his friend. 

When they were gone, Esobel drew her chair 
close to the fire > she was very happy, this young 
wife, to-night as she dreamily counted the minutes 
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until she heard her husband^s step^ and then as 
he entered she sprang towards him. 

" Such a happy day, dear Harry. Oh, I have 
enjoyed it so much ! '' 

*^ Have you, Esobel ? I am glad/' And her 
husband kissed her. Seating herself on a low stool 
at his feet, and sliding her hand into his, she 
listened while he told her of Connellys end. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

BALL TICKETS AND WHAT CAME OF THEM. 

"Nobette/^ said Eola, entering her bedroom 
and flinging herself on a low seat, after parting 
so abruptly with Captain Powell. 

" Yes, Miss," said the Abigail, giving a finish- 
ing touch to a wiieath of violets which she had 
been mounting for her mistress. "It will suit yea 
so nicely. Miss " (holding the wreath up for 
approbation) . 

"Yes, I dare say. But, Norette, where is 
mama ? " asked Eola. 

'^In the drawing-room. Miss. I think sbe's 
rather put out about your being late. Miss." 

"Go and say that I have returned, — ^alone^ 
mind, and that she may order supper." 
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The girl left to do so . . . and Eola tore the 
gipsy cloak from her shoulders, and kneeling by 
the side of the ottoman, hid her face in its 
yielding cushions and sobbed in uncontrolled 
anguish of heart. 

'' What is this that has come upon me ? 
What is this that renders me so weak and 
powerless V she moaned. *' I, who have guarded 
my heart so well/^ 

" If you please, Miss, your mamma is waiting," 
and Norette's voice broke in upon her reverie. 

'' He shall not love her, this puny girl. The. 
power of will is a mighty one ; let her try and 
cope with it. Yes, let her try/^ she repeated ; 
springing up and dipping the corner of the towel 
in some water, she hastily removed the traces of 
her tears. 

" Why did you stand there ? " she asked, as 
the maid stood back when she opened the door, 
to let her pass. 

" Beg pardon, Miss, I thought you might 
require me," said the girl. 

'^ I can always ring when I do," Eola retorted 
angrily. And with a frown on her low white 
forehead, went downstairs. 

On the drawing-room table was the remains of 
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a dainty little supper; a cold pie, and other 
edibles. Mrs. Desterre sat by the window with 
the blinds drawn part way up, fanning herself, 
as usual, with dow majestic waves, and beating a 
rapid tattoo with one foot upon the floor, 

^' Alone 1 '* she remarl^ed sneeringly, as the 
young girl entered. 

" Yes. Captain Powell saw me home, but I 
did not care to ask him,'' was the reply, 

Mrs. Desterre gave i^ dry cough, a^d re- 
arranged the folds of her moire dress. Suddenly 
she looked up at her daughter, who was seating 
herself sullenly at the table. 

*' Did you see any one else you knew at the 
Spa, this evening ? '' asked Mrs. Desterre, in her 
smooth even voice. 

" Oh ! yes ; all the Lorn tribe were there, and 
three or four others we know,'' answered the 
girl, colouring, as she broke her roll of bread 
nervously between her fingers, 

" Blushing ! I shall begin to suspect," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Desterre, a just perceptible smile 
displaying her white teeth. 

^' For Heaven's sake, do not watch me so. T 
cannot bear it," returned Eola, her dark eyes 
glittering with an angry flash. 
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"There; don't glare at me in that insane 
fashion, you remind me' of — '* She stopped 
short, and turned away her face. 

'' Of whom do I remind you ? Not of any one 
very charming, I fancy, if I may judge from your 
expression.*' 

"Your surmise was right. You looked like 
one who did me a bitter wrong years ago, — but 
what is the use of raking up old grievances ? '' 
Mrs. Desterre spoke with strained calmness, but 
she trembled exceedingly as she turned once 
more to look out on the darkness. 

There was silence between them, as Eola 
hastily finished her supper. 

" Mrs. Smith, that woman we saw so much of 
last season in town, called to-day, and gave me a 
few friendly hints about your conduct. She says 
people say the most dreadful things about you. 
God knows, I have suflFered' enough degradation. 
I wonder how much more I shall have to endure 
for your sake,'* said Mrs. Desterre, shutting her 
fan with a sharp click, a habit of hers when 
annoyed. 

"That is like you, Mamma,'' cried the girl 
hotly ; " you have encouraged me in this line of 
conduct until it has become necessary to my 
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trxihU:uce, I cannot live without excitement, 
HUfl y^rt yon turn on me. It isn't fair ; it isn't 

'' Sili.'ncf% g'irl. I hare only impressed on 
yoM, with our Hmall means, the nece>?sity of yoar 
making' a wealthy match ; and, God knows, if 
thr;rc lA any joy in our lives, you have it all ; 
min<? i.H weary. Bah ! speak no more ; this 
agitation kills mo." And with a passionate 
gesture, Mr«. DeHterrc tore her paper fan 
in twain, ruthlesftly dividing a shepherd and 
shephr;rdeHs, in the act of making love to each 
othor. 

In the midHt of the fray a low knock had come 
at the door, but the sound was lost in the babel 
of angry words; and Norette, for it was she, 
held her oar close to the door, and having heard 
enough of the dialogue to satisfy her curiosity, 
she ventured on a bolder summons. 

'^ Come in,^^ said Eola, in a more subdued 
voice. 

" A letter for you, if you please, Miss,'' said 
Norette, entering and handing a letter of deci- 
dedly genteel appearance to her mistress. 

" When did this come ? " she asked, turning it 
over uud reading the address. 
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" It has not been here long, Miss. I rapped 
once before. Miss, but you did not hear me,^' 
replied the maid. 

" Well, I dare say you heard us," said Eola. 

" Oh, no. Miss," answered Norette, looking 
down demurely. 

" Take away these supper things," ordered 
Mrs. Desterre, in a commanding tone of voice. 

While Norette obeyfed, Eola stole to the far 
end of the room, and opened the missive. 
Visible on the folded note which she drew from 
the envelope, was a signature which made her 
heart stand still, and the blood mantle her face. 
It was " Charlie Thornton." Inside were two 
pink tickets. Eola let them slip on her lap, 
while she read, with burning eagerness — 

"Royal Hotel, 

Friday, 
" My dear Miss Desterre, 

" I hope you will honour ' our ball,^ on 
Thursday next, vwith your bright presence. I 
enclose a ticket, with your own, for Mrs. Went- 
wortli. Pray induce your quiet little friend to 
come, and thus confer a favour upon me. I 
shall be at Burlington to-morrow, but next day 
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T hope to meet yon at the morning band, ant 
an}rthing short of five deep, have a torn w 
you. 

" Don't disappoint, 

" Yours faithfally, 

" Ohablik Thobkton." 

" How very strange !" thought Eola as e 
thrust the note into her pocket. "What d< 
he mean by this desire to see Esobel f Am 
to be the medium through which a kind 
fiirtation is to be carried on ?" she stamped 1 
small foot with rage at the bare thought, a 
attracted Mrs. Desterre's attention. 

" Who is that note fromF" queried the \tu 
drawing her Indian shawl more closely ron 
her. 

Eola turned pale. She must not know t] 
the tickets are from him, she thought, a 
answered — 

" Only ball tickets. The ' Royal ' people gi 
one on Thursday." 

" Who sent them ? " asked her mother. 

"Never mind; I'll throw them to the wj 
rather than be fussed," replied Eola crossly. 

The threat mollified Mrs. Desterre; civilit 
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which kept her purse heavy were always accept- 
able ; so she replied, in an altered tone— 

^^ Don't be absurd, Eola, put your tickets 
away ; and as there is no one to keep us up to- 
night, we may as well get to rest at once/' 

'' Beautifully managed,'' soliloquized the BeUe, 
as she followed Mrs. Desterre upstairs. 

Once in her own room, Mrs. Desterre's irrita- 
bility returned, and poor Sola listened with cool 
indiflFerence while her shortcomings were cate- 
gorized, until exhaustion suggested to Mrs. 
Desterre the necessity of allowing Norette to fan 
her to sleep. This accomplished, Bola followed 
the maid into the small adjoining dressing-room, 
where she slept. 

"Who brought the letter you gave me to- 
night, Norette ? " she asked, shutting the door. 

^' A man-servant. Miss," answered the damsel. 

" Did he say anything ? " 

" Nothing, Miss ; only that that was for you, 
with Captain Thorn's compliments." 

"Would you know him again?" asked Eola. 

" I think so. Miss," was the reply. 

" Well, I wish you to become acquainted with 
him, because there is a thing or two I wish to learn 
about Captain Thornton. You understand ? " 

VOL. I. M 
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" I Bee, Misa," aaid Norette, with a wise i 

8 of her head. " Well, if I could ketch aig 

I him, I lay we're sooa fi-ieDds, Miss." 

Eols thooght a little, and then replied — 
" Too will take a note to the ' Royal * fo 
and ask for Captain Thornton's Berrant 
Thorn, mind), and let me see what yon can 

"Yes, Miss," said Norette, as Eola g 
noiselessly from the room. 

Hagh Darley, Captnin Powell, and y 
Lorn, took possesaion of the Scarborongh 
next morning on the promenade. She knev 
the man who held her in thrall was al 
Conscions of looking well, she walked her 
admirers past rows of wise but neglected rii 
who whispered, " Horrible ! isn't it ? " and 
fell to envying her in their hearts. 

Hugh Darley was charmed, at which Oa; 
Powell grew jealous, and said "Farewell" 
the band played ' God save the Qneen ; * 
yonng Lom's sisters laid hold of him. So i 
to Darley'a lot to ramble home with the Bell 

" What do yon do to-day ? " he aated, i 
they came in sight of the Esplanade. 

" Oh, shop, and pay a visit," she answerei 

" May I come ? " he petitioned. 



^ 
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" Well, yes, if you like ; only don't be later 
than three/' 

" All right/' said Dariey, as he raised his hat, 
and left her. 

Punctually at the appointed hour Hugh Darley 
made his appearance, and might have been seen 
half an hour later lolling over a counter, in his 
uncouth way, while the Belle made her selections, 
which would have suited the pocket of a man of 
small means, as he told her, when she put aside a 
scarlet flower and a yard or two of lace, and told 
the grinning shopboy that was all she required. 
And then they sauntered slowly towards the 
railway station. 

" What a bore ! " said Darley, as they stopped 
at Esobel's lodgings. 

" So it is," replied the Belle frankly ; " but I 
submit, for I find my friend usefrd at times." 

"Not very disinterested of you,'* said Darley 
almost sadly. 

" Well, no," returned Eola ; " you see I'm not 
impulsive. I always act with an end in view." 

" Oh, Lord ! " exclaimed Darley, with a shrug 
of his broad shoulders, " that kind of thing would 
be the death of me." 

" Ah I diversity of natures is necessary in the 

M 2 
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world/' laughed Eola^ as she entered her friend's 
house. 

Little Claude was fretful^ and Esobel sat with 
him in her arms when Eola entered. 

^' I'm afraid baby's ill/' said Esobel^ coming to 
meet her. 

^' Children never are well ; they are always 
having nettle-rash, or whooping-cough, or some 
plague or other: how tiresome! I have some- 
thing to say to you, Esobel," replied Eola. 

The impatient speech made Esobel feel a 
sudden shame at having expressed any interest 
in her child, and ringing for the nurse, she 
peremptorily dismissed little Claude and his 
ailments. 

" What is it, Eola dear ? " she asked, coming 
up and taking her hand. 

" Look here/' said the Belle, "you remember 
the handsome fellow you introduced to me at the 
concert ? " 

" Yes," said Esobel, looking gloomy, as she 
recollected her husband's anger at the same time. 

"Ah! well,'' continued the Belle, "he has 
sent you a ticket for the ball on Thursday, 
through me; very naughty of Charlie Thorn- 
ton." 
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" It^s very kind/^ said Esobel, blushing, and 
not knowing what to say. 

'^ Yes ; then you will come. I may say so ? " 
said her visitor, rising abruptly. 

"No; but wait, Eola. I know my husband 
will not let me receive the ticket, and I should so 
much like to go,'' pleaded Esobel. 

"What can I do for you? Come and coax 
your husband, shall I ? '' 

" Oh, no, Eola ; that would not do,'' replied 
the wife in dismay, as die recalled Harry's 
instructions. 

" Jealous, you little puss ? What fun !" sneered 
Eola. " Ah ! well; I must think of another plan," 
and biting away at the end of her mauve kid 
glove, with a pretty meditative air, she thought 
over Thornton's note, and the "thus do me a 
favour " part of it. " Love can't have much to do 
with it," she said to herself, critically surveying 
her companion's face ; " and yet he must have a 
motive. One day I may find it out ; at present I 
have only to further his wishes, and mark what 
follows ; and if I thus help her to cross my path 
—ah ! then. Heaven pity her, for I could crush 
without mercy." And how to gain the husband's 
permission ? Skilled in intrigue, this cost but a 
moment's reflection. 
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** I see how joa can manage," Ae said, tiiRung^ 
gailv to Eaobel, who kissed her in a transport cf 
enthusiasm. " Xow^ what Toa most do is dds^^ 
contmiied her fair oomisenor; *'9kt nodm^ 
about the ticket being sent. Tnesdar's paper 
will be fiill of the ball, and yon can eaeSfy per- 
soade joor husband to let yon go. Youv^epower 
enongfay I dare say." 

''Won't it look like deceiving?" anggested 
Esobel niefbllj. 

'' My dear child, I have no tune to hear ycmr 
conscientious scmples. The ball will be veiy 
jolly; so take my advice, and come if yoa can. 
Crood-bye. We^ meet one of these days, I dare 
say. There ! never mind the door/' and with a 
light caress the Belle floated away, leaving Esobel 
in a great state of trepidation with regard to 
what Harry wonld say, and what she slioold 



♦ 4t « ♦ « ♦ 

''Is that the Belle?" asked Sir Lancelot 
Frazer, as he looked down from one of the Spa 
balconies on the following morning. 

" Yes, gad; I should have thought you would 
have known her," returned the youth addressed, 
with a slight laugh. 
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^'Confound it, then; she looks devilish bad. 
Regularly hipped/' drawled Sir Lancelot. 

"I should think so; awful hard work to get 
through. I wonder how often she has been over 
the same ground down there ! " reasoned his 
friend. 

'' Oh ! but she looked well enough yesterday/' 
persisted Sir Lancelot. '^ Why the deuce should 
she look like that to-day ? '' 

" How can I tell, my dear fellow ? You had 
better ask after her health, and ease your mind. 
Uncertainty is bad for the digestion,'' laughed 
the young fellow. 

" Take her your love ? " asked Sir Lancelot, 
as he lounged off. 

" No, I'm blowed if you do," was the quick 
response. 

Eola was leaning against one of the pUlars 
at the top of the steps going down to the mineral 
springs, when Sir Lancelot came up. Looking 
pale and thoughtful, but very bewitching 
nevertheless, the waving gold of her luxuriant 
hair gathered into a violet net, showing beneath 
the small grey hat and feather; her rather short 
violet silk dress, and the fresh breeze displaying 
her perfect little feet, and her hands thrust into 
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the pockets of the tiniest of black cloth jackets, 
which^ combined with a certain nonchalance, 
gave her an indisputably fast look. 

''How d'ye do, Miss Desterref '* asked the 
baronet, in his off-hand manner. ''Have the 
gods been onpropitioos ? Yon look a trifle dis- 
pl(»sed this morning.'' 

'' I am/' confessed the Belle. " Have you seen 
Captain Thornton f He promised to meet me 
this morning, and has never made his appear- 



ance." 



"Oh ! he will turn up somewhere or other. 
Are you alone ? " 

'' No j Mrs. Smith, a friend of mamma's, came 
with me. I left her in the concert-room talking 
to Home people." 

" Come and take a walk with me then ? '* 
asked Sir Lancelot. 

" No, thanks ; I'm going to look for some 
other friends. I will see you by-and-by." And 
with one of her rare smiles she moved away in 
the direction of the saloon. Much to her disgust, 
young Lorn stood at the door. 

" So glad to SCO you," he exclaimed. " Going 
to the ball on Thursday ? " 

*' I think so," returned Sola. 
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" Aw ! well ; may I have a dance ? Betiaw to 
speak soon, you know,^^ drawled the youth. 

'' It must be one the extra dances then ; that 
is, if I stay late enough. By the way, I think I 
saw your sistaws looking for you,'' mimicked 
Bola maliciously, and passed on, leaving her 
admirer with a prolonged ^^ aw '' upon his lips. 
In like manner the beauty dismissed all her 
beaux that morning, bestowing on some a soft 
answer to turn away wrath, on others an 
impatient refusal. 

Sir Lancelot so far forgot his fashionable 
languor, as once more to solicit a turn; but, 
considerably to his surprise, she was deaf to all 
entreaty. 

The Belle walked quite alone ; and the event 
was duly noted by those who condescend to such 
trifles, in the annals of that Scarborough season. 

''Rose, my dear,'' whispered an anxious 
mother, to the eldest of her numerous progeny, 
" Miss Desterre hasn't a soul with her ; deserted, 
you see." 

^' Looks green with disappointment ; don't 
she, ma ? " returned Rose joyously. 

" Yes, love ; wandering up and down to get 
some one to pity her. Ugh ! " the lady failed to 
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find an epithet sofficiently expressiye of her 
horror. 

At length, Eola herself grew weary of her 
isolation. She went over, and looked at the 
band programme: there was only the 'Orer- 
land Mail ' galop to oome^ and then the finale. 
'^ He never meant to come. Oh ! how I hate 
him.^' Jnst at this moment the tide of her bitter 
reflections was cut short by Captain Powell 
making his appearance. 

'^ Alone, Miss Desterre/' he said, coming up 
pleasantly. " Vm so awfully glad. I expected 
to find your attention divided among half-a-dozen 
fellows, as 1 came late. I never got up until 
past eleven this morning; for, do you know^ I 
caught the most infernal cold that night when we 
played at eavesdropping behind the arbour. I 
met the hero about five minutes since, and my 
conscience smote me. I dare say I looked as I 
folt — guilty. Have you seen him ? " 

'' Who ? '' 

'' Captain Thornton.'' 

"No. Where is he?" inquired Sola, with- 
out repressing her anxiety. 

" Oh, away at the end there, with the fair 
heroine beside him ; he looks awfully spoony^ 
I can tell you.^ 
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Eola ^ound her small white teeth with jealous 
rage. Her dainty silk umbrella fell, either by 
accident or designedly, from her trembling hand, 
snapping the delicate ivory handle on the hard 
beaten path. This little incident served to 
screen her agitation from observation ; and by 
the time her companion had picked it up, 
expressed his regret and determination to have 
it put to rights for her, Eola was able to say 
calmly-'— 

"I wish to speak to Captain Thornton ; will 
you take me to where he is ? '^ 

" Oh ! he may have gone by this time for any- 
thing I know/' answered Powell. {Poor man ! 
to do him justice, he really did care for this 
capricious beauty ; and somehow his tete^a^tetes 
were fated to be rudely disturbed). 

^^ Never mind, we can go and see,'' in Sola's 
most dictatorial manner, which there was no dis- 
puting. 

" Si vous voulez," meekly replied the lover, as 
he Walked by her side, whistling off his vexation 
in the first bars of the galop which the band had 
struck up. 

Powell was not mistaken, and he led Eola to 
where Thornton stood in all his manly beauty; 
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and beside him was that fair face they had seen 
so agonized before. There was no pain there 
now ; the blae ejes were fiUed with joj and 
loye, and the brown hair fell in thick heayy 
braids onder the simple straw hat. It wms 
a sweet face ; more lovely in its sweetness, 
if it wanted the brilliancy of Eola's beanty. 
Eola came np pale and nerrons ; her bold reck- 
less air was all gone. She went up to Thornton 
nevertheless ; at which, with a thousand daggers 
in his glance, Powell bowed and departed. 

** I have waited a long time for yon, and was 
beginning to think yon had forgotten yonr pro- 
mise to meet me here,^' she said gently^ with a 
significant look at his companion. 

*' Oh ! by the way, yes,'' replied Thornton 
carelessly. 

" Can yon wait a few moments while I speak 
to this lady ? '' — to the girl. 

" No,'' replied the soft low voice, '' I will go 
home slowly." And then there was one of those 
magical looks between them, which showed their 
confidence in each other far more plainly than 
words. 

Eola saw it, and bit her lips until the blood 
came. 
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" I don^t know how I came to forget our 
rendezvous/^ said Thornton, speaking first. 

" But I do/' replied Sola quietly. 

The subject was evidently distasteful, for 
Thornton said abruptly — 

"Does Mrs. Wentworth go to the ball on 
Thursday ? '' 

" I hardly know/' replied Eola, " but I took 
your ticket to her, and she said her husband 
would not allow her to receive it ; so I told her 
to say nothing about it, and just ask Mr. Went- 
worth to let her go.'' 

" By Jove ! I never thought ; why, her husband 
would as soon let her accept anything from old 
Harry as from me. You acted wisely. Miss 
Desterre." 

"I would like to please you," said Eola, 
blushing. ''But why should Mr. Wentworth 
dislike you ? " 

"Well, when I knew him before, an un- 
pleasantness passed between us. I cqald not 
tell you the nature of it." 

" You might trust me with more than that if 
you knew how faithful, how true, I would be," 
she murmured, with a thrilling glance from 
beneath her dark lashes. 
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*' Thanks^ Miss Desterre^ for the assurance^'' 
answered Thornton coldly. ''I am sure you 
would act truly in all cases where your trust was 
tried/' he added, by way of compliment. 

*' Tell me you hate and despise me ; but don't 
speak in that measured tone to me. Captain 
Thornton, which says much and means little. 
I want no false flattery. In your heart you think 
I could never he true. But I tell you I could be 
true, even unto death ; once, and once only, in 
my whole life.'' She looked at him, her ardent 
soul in those deep dark eyes, and her beautiful 
face all flushed and quivering with feeling. But 
he turned insensibly away ; turned, and picked 
up a stray piece of seaweed a little child had 
dropped; and the next moment his voice was 
saying coolly — 

'' Look what a pretty 'specimen that little 
beggar let fall. Do for one of those bundles 
they tie together on cards. What do you call 
them ? Bouquets, I suppose ; " and fell like ice 
on the wildly-beating tempest-tossed heart by his 
side. As he finished, all the softer feelings of 
the woman fled from it. Fierce passion, deadly- 
hate, she was to know again; but love, never. 
She uttered no word, and Thornton spoke again. 
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" About your little friend/' he said. " If she 
wishes to go to the ball, I will speak to the Com- 
mittee about tickets, so that they may send them 
at once on application/' 

" It is your particular wish that she should go, 
is it not V asked Eola. 

" No, not particular/' returned Thornton. 

" How mysterious ! You have changed since 
you sent me that note then ? '' 

" Have I ? '' answered Thornton, " I always 
was a variable being/' He coloured crimson as 
he spoke, and then said, *^ Good-bye, dear Miss 
Desterre, I must be off." 

" To overtake that odd-looking girl. Who is 
she ? Another mystery ? " The words came 
out in the blindness of her anger. 

Stung to the quick, he stood angrily before 
her. 

"That odd-looking girl, as Miss Desterre 
pleases to style her, is my dear friend," he said 
sternly. " I'm far from a good man, and I don't 
care how the world handles my name; but let 
people beware how they slight my friends." 

" How was I to know whether she was your 
friend or not ? I only saw her standing beside 
you. Still, if you are offended, I am sorry. 
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continued Eola^ more sofbly^ offering her hand 
and looking up with tears in her beautiful eyes. 

''You must pardon me; I was too hasty/' 
replied Thornton. " You managed to hit one of 
the points on which I am touchy^ more than most 
fellows. And now, once more, farewell.'^ He 
shook her cordially by the hand, but there was 
not the slightest pressure. And a low sob burst 
from Eola as she turned away. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE BALL. 

The night before the great ball was a wonderful 
night for Scarboro. Madam D , the fashion- 
able milliner, was overwhelmed with work ; her 
young ladies had sat up night after night for 
the last week, she told fresh applicants for her 
services, but she would try and oblige them. 
I am afraid time was lavishly spent among the 
wilderness of flowers, tulle, and silks of every 
shade and texture, which adorned the windows 
and littered the counters of the principal dealers 
in haberdashery. 

" A new dress, mamma, just this once. Oh ! do 
look, either this sweet pink or that lovely blue 
would so become me. Never mind expense this 
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one time. Oh ! ma, you must ; every one will be 
so grand/* were the pleadings of many a young 
voice. 

And perchance if the prudent mother thought 
of the winter pinchings which must accrue fix)ni 
this and like extravagances, she also beheld a 
vision of orange blossoms and favours, her heart's 
desire consummated, and her darling settled in 
life. 

And on this night in a plainly furnished room 
in St. Nicholas Street, sat the fair girl Eola had 
seen more than once with Charlie Thornton; 
the night was warm, and she wore a pure white 
muslin robe, tied up the front with bows of blue 
ribbon, and her abundant hair was held back by 
a silken band of the same colour. Every now 
and then she went to the window and eagerly 
gazed down the street ; at length, as if weary, she 
seated herself on a sofa, and commenced re- 
arranging some blush roses and forget-me-nots in 
a small porcelain vase ; separating a rose and a 
stem or two of the sweet little blue flowers, she 
pressed them to her lips, and, taking a threa.d 
from her workbox, was winding it round the 
tiny bouquet when a man crept into the room all 
unperceived. 
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" Guess, who is it, darling ? ^* he asked, softly 
covering her eyes with his hands. 

" I have no need, my heart tells me,^^ she 
answered. 

And then Charlie Thornton, for it was he, took 
her in his arms, and kissed again and again the 
pale face that leant on his breast. Long he sat 
with her thus, talking of the bright future before 
them, and the twilight deepened, deepened into 
night in a few fleet moments, as it seemed to 
them. 

" I thought you would never come, I watched 
so long this evening,*^ said the girl looking up 
and playing with the narrow ribbon he wore 
round his neck. 

" My poor pet, I will never disappoint you 
again,^^ whispered Thornton, pressing his lips to 
hers fondly. 

" And while I was keeping vigil,** continued 
the girl with a deep blush, " I saw such pretty 
evergreens taken down to decorate the rooms for 
to-morrow night.** 

" Yes dearest,** he rephed, ^^ the town is full 
of this ball, one hears of nothings else; but I*m 
thinking of a brighter festival, when the world 
will call you more truly mine, although you can 

N 2 
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never be more so than you are now/' added the 
young man in a voice thick with emotion. 

'' Oh ! my beloved/' cried the girl, the warm 
blood coming and going on her fair face, " how 
can I thank, how can I bless you enough for this 
proof of your love ! " 

'• But, ah ! if you should regret it ? '' 

The light and joy died out of her face with the 
words. 

^^ Let me go, Charlie,'' exclaimed the girl, grief 
sharpening the round tones of her neat voice ; '* let 
me go," she repeated, " better slow wasting sor- 
row than the agony of finding myself in your way, 
— a thing you wearied of. Love reads quickly ; 
and if I saw this I would not live, I could not/' 

She disengaged herself from his embrace, and 
stood at a little distance. 

" Hush, Alice, never. It could not be ; you are 
cruel to doubt me," returned Thornton almost 
sternly. 

" Forgive me, then I will not," said the girl, 
coming close and laying her soft cheek against 
his. 

'' You merciless little sceptic, you know very 
well you cannot displease me," he murmured 
once more winding his arras about her. 
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"Not even if I brought you some of my pretty 
things to see, my dress for — ^* 

She did not finish, but hid her burning face in 
his bosom. 

" I know/' returned Thornton, kissing her soft 
hair ; " go now and put them on like a good girl, 
I want to see how you look/' 

^^ My poor mother used to say it was not lucky 
to wear a wedding-dress before the day,'' said 
the girl gravely. 

" Pooh ! nonsense, an old wife's saying. I 
should so like to see you in it to-night," urged 
her lover. 

"Let me go then, and you shall," she answered. 

He released her, and she tripped lightly from 
the room. Quickly but with trembling hands 
she arranged her lovely hair, which as we have 
before remarked, was her chief charm; it was 
very beautiful, a dark brown with a bright 
golden, or rather copper shade all over it. With 
the skill of an artist, she wove it into long plaits, 
and wound them round her small head, put on 
hastily the white silk dress with its misty gauzy 
covering, the wreath of tiny rose-buds, the long 
lace veil, and lastly, a pearl necklet and brooch, 
Thornton's gift, with earrings formed of the same 
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pale gems^ and then glass ne'er gave back a fairer 
form; flushed and trembling, her eyes hnmid 
with emotion^ pale, interesting looking, Alice was 
peerless in her loveliness to-night. Candles had 
been brought, and Thornton sat reading a letter 
when she glided in. 

He had never seen Alice in anything very gay 
or bright before; and when she suddenly appeared 
before him vested in those robes of fragile white, 
her beauty startled him. Indeed, she looked 
more like some fabled queen than anything else 
in that dingy little room, with that heavy coronet 
of dark hair with the burnished gold gleaming 
through it, and the pure white blossoms lying 
amongst it ; and there she stood shy and timid, 
waiting for a word ; and seeing that he did not 
speak, she came and knelt by his side, and 
placing one fair soft arm round his neck, 
whispered — 

'' Tell me, Charlie, that you do not wish me to 
wear these things, and I will put them away for 
ever. I won't be angry again ; I am not worthy ,'* 
the lips quivered as she spoke, " they look all 
unfit for such as I am, — ^too white, too pure.'' 

" My darling," cried the young man, catching 
her to his breast, "1 could not speak ; you dazzled 
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rae with your beauty. Oh, Alice, my love, how 
dear you are to me ! *' 

'^Hush,^* said the girl, pressing her small hands 
together, " this happiness is almost pain.^' 

The gilt time-piece at length warned him that 
he must leave her, and after a passionate embrace, 
he playfully placed her in a pretty position, say- 
ing, as she stood with the lace veil falling round 
her slight form— 

" There, darling, don't move ; let me picture 
you thus in my dreams.*' 

And many a weary night after (when his soul 
was steeped still deeper in sin) with sunbeams 
on her hair and the sheen on her white silken 
robe, she seemed to stand joyful, yet shrinking 
before him, the one pure dream of his reckless 
life. 

At length the day andved, the day which was 
to be followed by the night of nights to many a 
young eager heart, yet not the youngest girl 
anticipated the coming ball with greater enthu- 
siasm than Esobel Wentworth. Once or twice 
her husband had (even after much coaxing and 
many frowns) set his veto against her going, but 
tears came to the rescue, and as of old carried 
the day. Still, as he witnessed the restless 
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excitement which this permission threw her into^ 
he told her plainly that he never knew before 
what a little goose he had as a wife ; and when 
she forgot herself so far as to ask him whether 
he thought blue or pink would become her most, 
he pooh-poohed, and said he would rather see 
her in a sensible cotton gown than «11 the flimsy 
fal-de-rals to be had from one end of Regent 
Street to the other. So poor Esobel had to do 
without her husband^s sympathy for once ; but 
she was too busy lo miss it much. 

The day had now come, and EsobeVs dress lay 
spread out, with all its little etceteras, on her 
bed, and as she looked at it for the twentieth 
time at least, she tried to realize the night fes- 
tivities in prospective. Never having been to a 
ball herself, she took her ideas from the lavish 
encomiums bestowed on this species of dissipation 
by school companions. Then theirs were only 
home balls in the holidays, very different from a 
real ball in a public room, and such a place as Scar- 
borough. The poor little woman was at a loss for 
a simile until fancy suggested the Arabian Nights, 
something in that style, only of course modified ; 
and with this simile she was obliged to rest con- 
tent. Had a vision of a dozen stiff dances, bare 
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benches, a waxed floor, and a band appeared, 
mucb of the enchantment would have been dis- 
pelled. 

The day lagged, lagged, and would never go, 
as she told Harry; and then as the hour ap- 
proached, she got into a nervous flurry, and was 
quite sure it would go too soon, and the all- 
important moment find her unprepared. 

'' What time is it, Harry ? '^ she asked, as she 
sat at the tea-table with a cup of that refreshing 
beverage untasted before her. 

" Half-past seven ; we don^t go yet, do we ? '* 
laughed her husband. 

" No, but I have to dress,^^ replied his wife, a 
look of solemn importance pervading her face. 

'^Do women have their clothes sewed on?^'' he 
next asked, looking sober and balancing his knife 
on his finger. 

'^ Such nonsense ; you know very well they do 
not,^* retorted the wife. 

"I was not at all sure,^* continued Harry coolly ; 
"what took up the time? Not merely putting on 
a dress, I fancy .^* 

Esobel pouted, but hers was not the rosy saucy 
mouth to wear it prettily, and Harry did not 
smooth it away by a kiss, which was only his 
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duty : HO thought Mrs. Esobel. The minutes sped, 
and fearing another shaft of her husband's ridi- 
cul(% Hho sat on. At lengthy to her intense 
reli(^f, he) took up the * Standard/ and was soon 
too mu(;h engrossed in its summary of news to 
notice her exit. 

'* RoBo, you told the cabman to come at nine^ 
I hr)po.'' 

" Yes, Ma'am, our landlady knows him, and 
ho's a decent man as never fails.'' 

" It will soon bo here, then." 

" YoH, Ma'am ; an' I'se sure you look as nice 
as cim bo, and thoro's nothing wants fixing." 

'' Is my hair quite right ? " inquired her mis- 
trosH earnestly. 

"Quito, Ma'am, and I think you look beautiful, 
tliat I do," replied the maid. 

Ksobol gave a last look into the glass, and 
wont down convinced of the fact. Her husband 
was waiting for her, dressed in an evening cos- 
tume made for the occasion, and looked as he 
felt in it, moat uncomfortable, much as a fish out 
of water might be supposed to feel, if it could, 
or like a man going to explore a new element. 
He was giving his broad shoulders an expres- 
sive shrug of disgust, and thinking what a 
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consummate ass he was making of himself, when 
Esobel entered. 

There was no doubt she did look wonderfully 
well, even pretty, her insipid (although regular) 
features were lit up with animation, the fever of 
expectation shone in her grey eyes, and her 
brown hair, unadorned by a single thread of gold, 
was pushed back and hid under a high wreath of 
pink and white may. A net dress of the same 
colour, with white flowers and a white bernouse, 
completed her attire. Harry was pleased, not- 
withstanding his horror of finery. 

" Why, Esobel, how well you do look ! ^^ he 
exclaimed, taking her hand as she came up to 
him. 

*' Ah ! you think I look better in this than a 
cotton gown,^^ she said with a spice of archness. 

'^ Prettier,^^ he rephed, " but not dearer,^^ and 
drawing her hand through his arm, he led her 
away to the cab, which Rose had come to say 
was at the door. 

Esobel entered the ball-room with all the con- 
sciousness of having suddenly blazed forth a 
beauty ; she had closed her eyes on coming to 
the door, so that once having entered, she might 
open them on the magnificence of the scene, but 
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alas ! the prospect was rather dreary when she 
did so, and fell &r short of the Arabian Nights. 
Half-a-dozen ladies sat and shivered (for the 
September night was cold) along the empty 
benches, with their backs nailed to them appa- 
rently, and all the mosic aadible was made by a 
portly musician drawing tuneless scrapes on a 
new string he had fixed on his violoncello. 

"Where are all the people ?'' asked Esobel, 
looking up at her husband with a little shiver of 
disappointment. 

" Here, I suppose,^' secretly rejoicing at the 
failure of her expectations. 

" Oh, but Harry, this can^t be a ball," she 
added, with a puzzled and distressed expression. 
Well, I suppose it is," replied Harry. 
But there are not a dozen people," she per- 
sisted. 

" It's only half-past nine," said Harry, looking 
at his watch, *^ and nine means ten with fashion- 
able people, so they^ll be here by-and-by, no 
doubt." 

EsobeFs weak little heart fell; to enter an 
almost deserted room with the new pink dress^ 
was indeed trying. However, as time wore on 
the room began to fill rapidly, and amid the 
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galaxy of bright toilets, Esobel felt her grandeur 
eclipsed, especially as newness wore off. In fact, 
she saw plainly that a ball was not all enchant- 
ment. The first quadrille was now being formed, 
and gentlemen with small squares of ribbon 
pinned on the breasts of their dress-coats moved 
about with a becoming sense of the martyrdom 
of their office. They flitted past Esobel, one even 
came up, but, alas ! only to take away the lady 
seated by her side. So poor Esobel heard the 
band strike up ' The Merry Times ' with any- 
thing but a merry heart, but ere the first few 
bars had been played a fresh arrival riveted all 
attention; there was a whisper and a murmur 
among the luckless damsels whose hands had not 
been claimed, and who sat up starch, doing their 
best to look sweet under difficulties. 

"Looks dooced well; gad, she does,^^ burst 
from an exquisite, a little way from Esobel, and 
the object of this remark glided up to where 
the band was stationed, and stood chatting with 
two or three gentlemen. 

With that ever-thoughtful expression on her 
beautiful face, she wore a dress of gold-coloured 
silk covered with maze, looped up with forget- 
me-nots, and a wreath of the same sweet wee 
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flowers mingled with the rippling masses of her 
sunny hair; bine ornaments gleamed on her 
white neck and arms, and she used with infinite 
grace a fan of snow-white feathers. Her loveli- 
ness drew Harry^s attention. 

" What a pretty girl that is in yellow ! " he 
remarked to his wife. 

*' Oh ! I am so glad you think so/' replied 
Esobel, brightening up ; " that is the friend I 
have talked to you about, Eola Desterre.'* 

" Sorry for it" answered Harry, giving a low 
expressive whistle. 

" Why ? ^* asked Esobel in surprise. 

" Because there is a bold fast look about her, 
which I don't admire, and the rest I'll tell you 
when we get home," he added in low voice. 

Esobel was about to put in a word for her 
friend, when the lady herself came up. 

" Ah ! there you are. I knew you would come ; 
quiet little women always get their way," was 
her greeting, while Harry looked on in mute 
displeasure. " Have you been dancing ? " she 
asked, after Esobel had made some inaudible 
reply. 

" No, not yet," was the answer. 

Ah ! well, I told some of my friends you were 
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coming, and they promised me to dance with 
yon. I will introduce one now.'* 

Utterly regardless of Harry's black looks, 
she turned to a gentleman standing near, and 
introduced him to Esobel as Mr. Bonds. This 
individual was tall, and of fashionable exterior, 
and while he put down his name in EsobePs pro- 
gramme, he looked to Eola as much as to say, 
this boredom is for your sake, while the Belle 
tossed her head and exclaimed — 

" What a jealous little thing you are ! You 
never introduced me to your husband ; you need 
not have been afraid, dear,*' she concluded, with 
a meaning look to Mr. Bonds, who just then per- 
ceived that Esobel's husband quite appreciated 
their ridicule, and therefore deemed it prudent to 
whirl his partner away from the coming tempest, 
to the soothing strains of the valse. 

All the masters in Europe would never have 
made Esobel a good dancer ; for that exquisite 
gift, an ear for music, had been denied her, and 
therefore she danced awkwardly and out of 
time. 

It requires a man (a good dancer himself) to 
possess an excellent temper, to stand with equa- 
nimity a partaier who takes two steps to his one. 
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or vice rertid; so in this case, and with every turn, 
EsobeFs knowledge of the dance decreased, while 
her fear and timidity increased. Clutching Mr. 
Bonds violently by the shoulder, she clung to him 
with a pertinacity alarming to that gentleman ; 
tighter and tighter grew her grasp as she spun 
round over the glassy floor, heedless of time, 
blindly rushing in the face of advancing couples. 
The sharp end of EsobeFs fan, which she held 
like grim death, projecting, pierced ivory 
shoulders, endangered lovely eyes, and proved by 
no means a weapon to be despised ; groaiis and 
growls from the sterner, sighs and oh's from the 
softer sex, followed their mad course, but vainly. 
Nor was it possible for poor Mr. Bonds to stop, 
as he was not revolving on his own axis, but 
turned by a superior force : at last, like a runaway 
horse, sheer exhaustion brought Esobel to a dead 
stand, and Mr. Bonds, having released himself 
with a shake, drew his handkerchief across his 
face to absorb the profuse moisture, and stood very 
hot, very crumpled, very uncomfortable ; with his 
elegant style of dancing ruined in the eyes of all 
beholders, he devoutly wished Esobel at the 
bottom of the sea. 

" Le t me find you a chair,'^ he managed to say 
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after some moments. '^ Feel tired; don^t you ? 
(bitterly). 

" Oh ! no/^ answered Esobel, " I like danc- 
mg/' 

" Ah, yes, I suppose so, but it's such infernal 
hot work, you see ; '' and still fanning himself with 
his handkerchief, the aggrieved man led his pant- 
ing partner to a seat. 

Without further study of her inclinations, and 
feeling that his exertions had been extreme 
on her behalf already, he remained beside her 
without saying a word, waiting for the music 
to cease and permit him to bid her an eternal 
adieu. 

'' Hallo, old boy, you look grilled,'^ said a 
cheery voice, and Charlie Thornton suddenly 
emerged from somewhererin the back ground. 

" This valse with me, Mrs. Wentworth,'' he 
said, after shaking hands with her, " without Mr. 
Bonds has already secured you.*' 

"I — oh ! dear no,'' said poor Mr. Bonds, polite- 
ness taking wings at the bare thought. 

'^ We are to have the valse over again, 
Venable's doing; he wants to show oflF in it 
again with Miss Oust," laughed Thornton. 

^'Blockhead," ejaculated the victimized Mr. 
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Bondfl^ flcrewmg his fSsu^ into a grin of auprem e 
contempt^ and mcfving away with strides which 
he might hare made^ had the room been paved 
with hot bricks. 

The short interval served to reassure Esobel, 
and she set off once more with fresh vigonr, bnt 
ere long Thornton stopped^ saying — 

^^ We are ont of step^ yon are in the galop^ I 
think/' 

'^ I dance so badly^ I know/' said Esobel^ who 
had fallen low from her lofby pinnacle. 

*' Oh^ nonsense^ a little ont^ that's all ; it's my 
fault/* replied Thornton good-naturedly. '' We 
try again presently ; you will soon get into the 
step/' 

Esobel felt very grateful^ but the trois temps 
was a failure^ and so they sat down. 

However, unlike his predecessor, Thornton^en- 
tered into animated conversation ; and Esobel 
listened with delight to his vivid description of 
places and people. 

" Do you stay long here ? " she asked, as he 
paused after a brilliant account of Venice. 

''No, I rather think the regiment vnll be 
ordered to Manchester, and I must join imme- 
diately the rout comes," he replied. 
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" Manchester ! '* exclaiined Bsobel ; " why Mrs. 
Benyon, my husband's sister, lives there.'' 

'^ What ! Mrs. Benyon, of Blackwater Park, 
your husband's sister?" 

^' Yes/' answered Esobel; ''do you know 
her ? " 

''Well, yes; I saw a good deal of her at 
Bognor last year. I don't think I ever heard 
her mention you." 

" Very likely not," returned Esobel ; " we 
don't know much of her." 

'' The husband's the oddest fish out of water ; 
he—" 

What further comment Thornton might have 
made on Mr. Benyon it is impossible to say, for 
at that moment Mr. Wentworth making his way 
out of the crowd, stood before them. 

"Sir," he said, addressing himself to Thorn- 
ton, " you cannot have so far forgotten the past 
as to think for a moment I would permit you to 
become my wife's friend. Come," he added, 
turning to Esobel, and she startled and trem- 
bling, obeyed in silence, and taking his arm 
allowed herself to be led away. 

'^ Curse him and his insolence too," breathed 
Thornton half aloud, as he saw them disappear; 

2 
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and then he fdt a Hght toudi on Ids arm, and 
lockhkg np saw £ola's daik Spani^ eyes and 
gQldenhanr. 

'' WIi J are you looking so cross, and why have 
yon not danced with me T' she asked inherdear, 
musical Toice. 

Her lofveiy bee and winning smile cleared the 
cload from Thomfton's brow. 

'^Twere a crime to be remiss to one so 
fair^^ he said ; '' put me down for any dance yon 
wish/' 

" A galop 7, poDca 10, and lancers 13, that's 
a11 I have to spare ; which will yon take ? '* and 
she handed him her prognunme. 

'' There, have I done wrong ? '^ he asked, 
returning it. 

^' Egregious vanity ! how do yon know that I 
shall not grow weary of you ? " answered the 
Belle, although her heart bounded with joy when 
she saw his name pencilled for the three. 

'' Oh ! only give me a hint of the fact, and I 
win make myself invisible directly,*' replied 
Thornton. 

EoWs brow grew sad at the speech. 'He would 
willingly resign me,' she said to herself, and the 
thought turned her beauty to dust and ashes ; 
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and there came a look of thought and bitter 
determination to the girFs face^ bo sombre 
that people looked and wondered at it. 

'' Scheming where she may best spread her 
net/' remarked an old young lady in blue; 
^^half the men who dance with her are kid- 
napped.^' 

Mrs. Desterre sat near the door, looking stiff 
and imposing in her violet brocade ; a gentleman 
was standing beside her waiting for an introduc- 
tion to her daughter. 

'' Oh ! there is Sola now," said the lady, 
catching sight of the golden dress, *^ in the 
meUe, and making her way through the dan- 
gers.*' 

Charlie Thornton and Bola both turned round ; 
the latter grew pale as she remembered her 
mother's words, ^^ At your peril follow up this 
introduction.'' 

" My mother. Captain Thornton," said the girl 
in a bewildered tone. 

Mrs. Desterre met Thornton's gaze, and into 
her face came a look of passionate yearning as if 
the very soul were struggling to be free from the 
bonds of the flesh, and then died out, leaving it 
white with the semblance of death upon it as 
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she fell heavily to the ground^ while a suppressed 
cry rose from those near^ ''that a lady had 
fainted/' 

^' Don't for Heaven's sake make a foss^ and 
let them crowd like this/' said Thornton^ as he 
raised her> and with the assistance of another 
gentleman carried her into the supper-room. 

Eola knelt and chafed her hands^ while Thorn- 
ton sprinkled water upon her death-like face ; 
consciousness soon returned. 

" You are better, I hope," said Thornton 
kindly. 

'' Yes, yes," she replied in an agitated man- 
ner, '' and I would wish you all to leave me now. 
Go, Eola, you must be wanted," and as the girl 
turned away with Thornton, she pulled her back 
and whispered hoarsely, " Eola, it might cost me 
my life to see Captain Thornton again; for God's 
sake keep him out of my sight. Girl, do you 
hear ? Answer ! oh, mercy ! why — why — ^ ' 

Her voice failed, and she seemed fainting 
again. 

'' Mamma, be shall not come. It will be best 
for me to stay with you, you look so iU." 

"No, go," returned Mrs. Desterre, instantly 
becoming cold as usual, " and don't bring any 
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of your partners up to me. I wish quiet until 
we go home.'' 

" Is your mother subject to these fainting 
fits ? '' asked Thornton when Sola joined him. 

" I never saw her so suddenly ill before,'' an- 
swered the Belle, "but she is not strong." 

" No, I dare say not ; and there is such an 
awful crush to night, one can scarcely breathe," 
was the reply. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

WORDS IX THE DARK. 

Habby Wentwobth answered all his wife's in- 
quiries respecting his manner to Thornton at 
the ball by saying that years ago they had met^ 
and that Thornton had given him just reason for 
behaving as he did^ and that he was not at 
liberty to say more. 

'^ It is not want of confidence,^' he added, 
taking her hand ; " but there are some secrets, 
darling, which a man cannot betray without dis- 
honour even to his wife. Who introduced you 
to this man ? " 

" Miss Desterre,'' replied Esobel ; " that girl 
you pointed out to me last night.'' 

''Yes, I'm very sorry you ever knew her* 
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Judging from her appearance^ she is not the style 
of friend I would wish for you. You must not 
be so rash again^ Esobel; and let it be an 
understood thing that from to-night you know 
no more of either Captain Thornton or Miss 
Desterre,'' said Harry gravely. 

Esobel was silent. 

" What ! '* exclaimed her husband as he drew 
away from her, *' are strangers more to you than 
lam?^' 

Perhaps in that moment it was given Esobel 
to feel what she might become were the love and 
support of that strong nature taken from her. 

" It shall be as you wish/' she said, going up 
^nd throwing her arm round his neck. " I am 
not likely to see Captain Thornton again.'* 

A fortnight had passed away, and the ball and 
its glories were fast fading into oblivion. During 
all that time Esobel had seen neither Eola, nor 
Charlie Thornton. It was the Wentworths' last 
night at Scarborough : Esobel was loth enough to 
quit the gay bright place for her London home. 

" Would you like a stroll to-night ? " inquired 
Harry, as they sat at the open window, letting 
the moon flood the small parlour with light. 

'^ Oh ! so much/' exclaimed Esobel, jumping 
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Up with oliildiHli delight, and ronning away for 
lior lint. 

" llow Uively this moonlight is npon the sea ! ** 
nnimrkoil llHiry, as thoy wandered along the 
Mnmid. ** IX) you boo that boat or fiahing-smaclc 
on^iMitiug tlio bnnid streak of light ? What a speck 
it UH^kii on tho groat waters^ andyetit isfreiglited 
with luort^ than one human soul^ no doubt ! Man 
i» 8\ioh a ilot vni tho ocean of life ; yet irluit self- 
in\|H*rtatuv ho takw upon himself I '* 

Kw^lvr^ iuui^uation rarely rose 
biNit^\ tvtiok of otvry«diy occazTeiioe» 
«ii«ivW u\' vvwuionc on her husband's i 
«i>f>* 5^ H\«v<^ '"^ Y^^ iri^fced.'^ which 
stv^^k u N^q o^av 9c her WtvL And he b«g»tt tB> talk 
v^"^ A (Nv»^K<i^ ^^(u;^^fc»{l^ tn h» la&Ky andL oAer 
o<\ix>M^ v:^»A)9v<rs :{::r.:C :^y ouze %? ^he cocks ^b*^!*- 

^^Wi^trwc^ ^KT^r^j^s^ ris^ iiai >Kiitt :xmriE. "gj—wr 
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see what she was like. All at once the man 
stopped suddenly, and in words which he vainly 
endeavoured to whisper said — 

" It's a bold thing to do. Miss, and it would 
take a goodish heap of money to make a man 
risk his peace in that way." 

The woman's voice was inaudible, but the 
man's answer came clear and more distinct than 
before. 

'' Well, Ma'am, I don't think you would forget 
them as had served you ; still it's a stiffish piece of 
business. Anyhow I'll do my best ; and if I fail, 
you won't blame me ? The child will be the best 
instrument we'll have to work with, and — " 

Just then the woman gave a quick glance round 
and caught sight of Esobel and her husband; 
uttering a faint cry she cowered among the rocks. 

*' Don't heed, my lady, it be only a lad and his 
lass," said the man in a reassuring tone, a& 
Esobel and Harry turned abruptly in another 
direction. 

'' What was it all about, Harry ? " asked his 
wife, taking his arm when they got some dis- 
tance, 

" I don't know," he replied, " But those two 
people were plotting mischief against a third 
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party without doubt. Strange words to hear in 
a quiet evening ramble^ were they not ? ** 

" Yes/* answered his wife. " I wish we could 
have seen the woman.** 

" So do I/* said her husband. '' I have a no- 
tion one ought to have stayed and seen more 
of them^ for their plot was a deep oue^ and I 
would not know the man again. Would you ? ** 

" Oh ! no ; and perhaps it was murder/* whis- 
pered Esobel trembling. " Oh ! Harry, let us 
go back, you might do something to prevent it.** 

'^ Pooh ! you goose,** laughed her husband. 
^^ Do you think people would plan a murder only 
a few yards from a public spa ? Now don*t get 
excited there*s a good girl. Nevertheless, the 
<;ontract between those two was a bad one. If 
you like, we will go back a little way, and try to 
get another peep at them ? '* 

'^No, we had better not,** replied Esobel 
promptly. "The man might think we were 
watching him, and turn upon you." 

" And get this,** put in her husband, maJdng 
a swinging blow at his own shadow as proof of 
his power of self-defence. " Come, we will not 
go far.** 

Esobel followed, but her heart beat quick as 
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they reached the spot ; akeady she pictured her 
husband in deadly contest with his unknown 
assailant; nevertheless, she only suflFered the 
terror of fancy, there was not a living soul upon 
the rocks. 

" Strange,^' said Harry, after looking care- 
fully round. " They must have climbed up the 
cliff, for coming the ordinary way we must have 
met them.'^ 

" Well, I am very 'glad they did,'^ said Esobel, 
quickening her pace as they retraced their steps. 

" It was the deviPs work between them, or 
they never wocdd have slunk away,^' remarked 
Harry. " And why, you are actually quaking 
with fear,'' he added, drawing his wife closer ta 
him. "We won't be five minutes in getting 
home now." 

3|C #» 3|C *|5 3|C #|C 

On returning from the ball Charlie Thornton 
found a missive bearing the Colonel of his regi- 
ment's autograph, lying on the hall table ad- 
dressed to him. 

" What the deuce is up now ? " he muttered 
as he broke the seal ; the contents were far from 
pleasant. There was an order to be at head- 
quarters in twenty-four hours, and the date 
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showed that the letter had arrived the day be- 
fore. On gaining his room, he rang for the 
waiter, who explained that the letter had been 
first sent to a Mr. Thornton staying at the 
Queen's Hotel, and had been delayed there. 

" Confound their carelessness/* shouted Gap- 
tain Thornton. '^When does the first train go 
in the morning ? " 

'^ Where for. Sir ? '' asked the waiter. 

^^ London, you blockhead! Where else do I 
want to go ? '' 

The waiter smiled blandly, rubbed the back of 
his head lightly with one hand. Perhaps the 
magnetic process assisted memory, for after a 
moment's rubbing he recollected that the train 
started at half-past seven. 

'^The devil it does!'' responded Thornton. 
'^ Then see you that my traps are all at the sta- 
tion by that time, and get me up if you can." 

" Yes, Sir ; and might I inquire if you are 
going for good. Sir ? " asked the waiter meekly. 

^^ No, you might go to the devil, but bring one 
a brandy-soda first," roared Thornton flinging 
ofl" his boots. 

The mild waiter vanished like smoke, but ere 
he returned with that refreshing beverage in- 
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formed the household of the intended departure^ 
and five minutes after his information a certain 
bill with extras was in course of preparation. 

'^ I must write to Alice, poor girl, for it will 
be too early to see her. How distressed she will 
be ! Is my cursed fate always to bring her 
sorrow ? What would I give to hold her to my 
heart just once before I went ! How my soul 
longs for her ? Oh ! my darling, soon you will be 
with me ever, never more to leave the shelter of 
these arms,^^ these and like thoughts were Charlie 
Thornton's last that night. 

The Belle was not very triumphant when she 
entered the room late, or rather early, the morn- 
ing after the ball. 

" Norette, take oflF this finery. Fm weary of 
wearing it,'' were her first words to the maid, 
who followed her. 

" Yes, Miss ; how handsome you did look 
Miss !" observed Norette as she unfastened the 
amber robe. 

'^ Nonsense ; don't talk so to me," retorted her 
mistress sharply. '^Comb my hair out, and 
make haste, for I want rest." 

Norette gently lifted it, undid and let the 
waving hair fall over the white girlish shoulders. 
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Eola looked once in the glass at her fair reflec- 
tion,andtear8 fiUed'her dark eyes; tten flushing 
violently^ ashamed of her weakness, she turned 
crossly to the maid, saying, 

''Are you asleep, Norette ? You fumble and da 
nothing. Did I not say I wished you to be 
quick ? " 

" Yes, Miss ; and, if you please. Miss, I have 
something to tell you/^ 

''What?" asked Eola with varying colour. 

" Well, you know. Miss, I did tell you how tbe 
bell rang the night I took your note to tbe 
' Royal,' and I couldn't have more nor a word ydth 
the Captain's man ; weU, Miss, to-night when I 
went for your ma's tonic I met him just by St. 
Nicholas's Cliff, by the jet shop you know. Miss, 
so I made him good evening." 

" ' Grood evening to ye. Miss,' " be says; " 'I'll 
be pleased to* accompany you on your walk if 
you've no objections ? ' " 

" Quite polite, you know. Miss ; indeed, he 
seems a very civil-spoken young man." 

"Never mind that," broke in her mistress. 
"What did he tell you?" 

" Well, Miss, you'll say I got plenty out of 
him in one walk, for he told me that his master 
was as poor as Job." 
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" I don^t care for that/* said Eola impatiently. 
" If you found out nothing better worth hearing, 
you may go.'* 

" Wait a bit. Miss/* urged the girl. " He told 
me a real secret y he did ; it took a deal of trouble 
to get it out of him. And I would never have 
done it, Miss, only he had got a drop too much, 
and I made so bold as to say I know'd his 
master was deep in love with you. Miss.** 

^'Norette, how dared you say such a thing ! ** 
flashed Bola, scarlet with anger.** 

^^ I done it for the best, and found out all the 
secret by it,*' whined Norette. 

''Tell it to me then,** begged the beauty, 
forgetting her anger in her anxiety. 

''Then, Miss,** continued Norette, "he just 
told me that he know*d a lady that the master 
was terrible fond of, and how he didn*t believe 
he loved any one else, and that he took her a little 
note from him every morning, and — ** 

" The uame, Norette ; did you find out the 
name ? '* gasped Eola, starting up and grasping 
the frightened girl by the wrist. 

" Wait ! Miss. Oh ! dear. Miss, you gave me 
quite a turn, you look so wild.** 

"Go on now, Norette, finish brushing my 
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'^ Miss/' said the girl, taking the brash and 
paaaing it lightly orer ihe siltr tresses^ '' he made 
me swear Td nerer teU, for he said bis life 
wouldn't be worth a naO if his master found it 
out. So I swore, though of coarse I meant to 
tell yon. Miss, bat 111 nerer let nobody else 
know." 

'' The name ? How long are yoa to keep me, 
with this fearfbl headache ? Let me have it at 
once, Norette. I will wait no longer,'' said her 
mistress. 

" Well> Miss," whispered the girl mysteriously, 
'' it's Miss Kerson, and she lodges in St. Nicholas 
Street. I'll see him again next Sunday, Miss, 
and find out more." 

Eola turned very pale, but she had sufficient 
command over herself left to say calmly — 

" Not another word to-night, Norette ; I can 
do the rest myself." 

The hands of the watch on its inlaid stand 

pointed to five a.m., and still she sat by the 

dressing-table with bowed head, thinking deeply 

d darkly, if one might judge by her face. At 
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length she rose and went to her mother^s room, to 
find her not asleep, but in tears. They were never 
demonstrative to each other, this mother and 
daughter ; still something moved Sola now to go 
^nd throw her arms round Mrs. Desterre's neck ; 
but the lady would not permit the caress. 

^' There, Bola,*^ she said, turning hastily away, 
^' I feel ill ; let us get to bed at once/* 

" Her sorrow has something to do with Thorn- 
ton,** pondered Eola as she lay down and vainly 
tried to rest. 

It was a court-martial that had called Charlie 
Thornton in such a hurry to London. A soldier 
had in a moment when frenzied by drink struck 
his superior officer. 

'^I never meant it, Fm sure. Sir,** the poor 
fellow had said the day Charlie Thornton went 
to see him. " I never know*d what I was at, you 
see. Sir; and I don*tmind for myself, only there*s 
the poor girl I was to be married to next Tues- 
day, broken-hearted. Oh ! Sir, I*d rather they*d 
kill me out, it would be better than to be turned 
away like a dog; but I won*t survive it, that I 
wont. Sir,** he continued. " Could I ever look 
the world or my pretty lass in the face again 
with the black shame before my eyes ? ** 

p2 
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" Cheer up, my man, Fll do my best for you, 
said Thornton encouragingly. 

And he did really work hard to get the 
punishment mitigated. Brother officers looked 
on and wondered at the zeal and energy he dis- 
played. 

^'What the mischief possesses Thornton ?^^ 
asked the Colonel of the Adjutant, when Thorn- 
ton left him after discussing the soldier^s fate for 
the twentieth time. ^'Why, he was the most 
selfish, unprincipled dog to be met with in a 
day's march, and now he is all amiability and 
humanity. Gad, if I understand it.'' 

" Nor I," replied the Adjutant. " He has been 
an altered man since he went on leave, How- 
ever,[if he gains poor Foskett's release, it will add 
one to his score on the white side hereafter." 

" Humph ! " grumbled the Colonel, apparently 
fearing that he had compromised his dignity by 
expressing his opinion so freely to the Adjutant, 
'' the less interference there is in military matters 
by junior officers the better," and turning on his 
heel he bore his portly person with stately step 
to the parade. 

The Adjutant was right; Charlie Thornton 
seemed to have turned over anew leaf in earnest. 
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The pure aspect his love had assumed completely 
changed the man ; and when the soldier came to 
his room with the now merry-looking blooming 
girl, so soon to be his wife, and as they knelt 
before him, mingUng their blessings and sobs 
together, honest tears stood in his own eyes, and 
his heart throbbed with a happiness new to the 
worldling, and he felt the birth of a better, nobler 
life within him. 

'' Sir,^' said the pardoned youth, raising his 
tearful face, " Mary and I'll always pray for ye 
here. They tell us how God is merciful ; eh ! 
Sir, it'll be grand for ye agin we appear before 
Him to know that yeVe saved one of his crea- 
tures body and soul. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A STRANGE VISITOR FOR ALICE. 

So it happened that while Charlie Thornton was 
thus detained, the day fixed for the weddings 
passed. And next day Alice Kerson received a 
letter from her lover, which ran thus : — 

'' My Pet, 

" I am so miserable at this delay. Long-^ 
ing, my beloved, my darling, praying for the 
moment when I may again clasp you to my breast. 
I try to be patient, Alice, and do my duty, that I 
may become worthy of your love, but my heart 
sickens when the twilight comes, and I find no 
dear hand to clasp; no loved lips pressed to 
mine. I have gained the soldier's pardon. How 
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the poor fellow blessed me ! Ho is to be married 

to-morrow, and I would envy his happiness, were 

I not so full of joy myself. Alice, my love, don't 

croak any more about old wives' superstitions. 

^ Will my mother's saying hold good ? Shall I 

never wear my bridal dress ? The day has 

passed/ This is the way the absurd girl writes. 

Where is her faith ? Ah, darling, I will come in 

a day or two and scatter your fancies to the 

winds. May every blessing attend my heart's 

treasure. 

" Ever yours only, 

^^ Charlie." 

Alice Kerson sat with this letter in her hand, 
when the woman of the house entered. 

" If you please. Miss (in a voice denoting sur- 
prise), there's a man downstairs wants to speak 
to you. He don't look much of the gentleman, 
or I'd have asked him to walk up ; but he says 
he comes from Captain Thornton. 

" Then show him up," said Alice quickly, dis- 
regarding the woman's rude stare, who, on re- 
ceiving this order, made her exit with an angry 
whisk of her skirts, and returned, ushering in 
a coarse, thick-set man of middle height. 
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He had on a coat of blue pilot, collar well worn, 
and held one of those furskin caps, tied with 
black tape in the front, in his hand ; his face wbs 
a peculiar one, almost handsome, but for the 
brutal savageness which lurked about the mouth ; 
the other features were good, the nose short, 
rather thick, but well formed ; the forehead low, 
yet broad, from which fell back abundance of 
silky, black hair, long, and curUng slightly at the 
ends ; and the eyes were light blue, with muclL 
sweetness as well as intelligence in their expres- 
sion. 

^^You have come from Captain Thornton, I 
understand/' said Alice, rising and shaking in 
every limb with nameless dread. 

" Not exactly. Miss," answered the man ; '' the 
Captain donH know that Fve come." 

" I was told that Captain Thornton had sent 
you ; if not, what is your business here ?" said 
Alice, the old haughty ring in her voice. 

" Well, Miss," replied the stranger, " for that 
matter it's the Captain's affairs as well as yours, 
that brings me here." He went up close and 
whispered some words in her ear, which brought 
a look of anguish to her face, so terrible that the 
very features seemed to alter and become drawn 
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"by its acuteness ; and even the hardened-looking 
visitor seemed moved. '' It's no use to take on 
so. Miss/' he said, soothingly. 

" Hush! I will go V^ issued from Alice's blood- 
less lips, and she left the room to prepare, soon 
returning with her hat and cloak on, and a small 
bag in her hand. 

" Maybe you'd best write a line. Miss, before 
you go, to the Captain, to explain in case he 
might return, and you away." 

" Oh, I will see Captain Thornton in London," 
replied Alice. 

^^ But he don't know. Miss j you'd better write 
for fear of mistake," he persisted, perplexed and 
troubled. Alice obeyed and wrote a few lines, 
-directing them and laying them on her desk. 

^^ There is a note on my desk which you will 
give to Captain Thornton if he should call," she 
said to the landlady, who stood in the hall look- 
ing on with undisguised suspicion. 

*^ Yes, Miss," she said in reply to Alice's request, 
^^but perhaps you would not mind letting me 
have the week's payment which falls due to- 
morrow. You see we always ask for it when 
folks go away hasty." 

^^Here, then," said Alice, drawing out her 
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purse ; and while she settled with the woman the 
man larjged behind a moment or two in the 
drawing-roora, and then followed her into the fly, 
which waited outside. 

Uli Hfi ^ Uli :^ ^ 

At six o^clock on the following evening a cab 
stopped at the same door^ and Thornton rushed 
past the giggling servant up to the empty room, 
^^ Alice, my darling !^^ But there was no glad 
voice to respond. ^^ Where is Miss Kerson V* he 
ask^d, colouring, as he noticed for the first time 
that the girl had followed him upstairs. 

" Miss Kerson went away yesterday. Missus 
knows about it ; if you^U please to wait, Sir, I'll 
call her/* And in speechless astonishment 
Charlie Thornton waited. 

^^ Sir,'* began the ' missus,* coming in and clos- 
ing the door after her with great caution, ''1 
don*t know what to say about Miss Kerson's 
going. All I can tell you. Sir, is, that about^ 
eleven yesterday morning, a man called and asked 
for her. There was not much of the gentleman 
in him, and so I told Miss Kerson, but he said 
he*d come from you.** 

^' From me ! what an infernal lie ! ** exclaimed. 
Thomton. 
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'' Well, Sir, wait a minute. I tells Miss Kerson 
this, and she desires me to show him up directly, 
and in about a quarter of an hour I sees the lady 
coming down stairs, dressed to go out, and 
she told me she was going away for a day or two, 
and said she^d left a letter on the desk I was to 
give to you. Sir, and then got into a cab vnth 
this man quite friendly like, and drives off. 
Well, when she was gone, I looked and saw no 
letter or nothing in the room, and I thought it 
queer for her to tell me there was a letter when 
there wasn^t. However, in about an hour^s time 
there came a loud knock, and the man she went 
with brought this letter, and said how Miss forgot 
to leave it ; and I can't account for it nohow. Sir,, 
but I dare say the letter will explain.'* 

*' Explain what, you d — dold Jesebel?'' cried 
Thornton, coming to his senses, for he had lis- 
tened in a sort of stuporl " What do you mean 
to say or think of Miss Kerson ? Breathe but 
one slighting word of her, and I'll wring your 
vrizzened neck for you." 

The woman's face literally blazed with fury* 
"You'll please to leave. Sir. I won't be in- 
sulted ; you'll suffer for it ! " came out spasmo- 
dically. 
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Thornton nearly glared upon her, but she 
deemed it safest to withdraw, and remained on 
the landing trembling with fear and rage, whilst 
he tore the letter open. What he read seemed 
to bum into his soul as if the words had been 
written in liquid fire. He dropped it as if the 
touch of that senseless paper had been poison; 
then raising again he read it slowly, — and at each 
word, judging from the black hate on his face, 
a fresh demon entered his breast, driving out the 
pure spirit which had begun to kindle a flame of 
peace and love. They laughed forth in ghastly 
hatred from his pallid face, and curses fell, 
making the Ustener shrink, from the white lips 
which a few moments before were waiting to 
bless. 

" Fooled, cheated, tricked ! Was ever love so 
feigned? Oh, that I could tear her faithless 
heart out, as I tear her portrait from my breast!" 
And dashing it on the floor, he trod the shivered 
glass beneath his heel. ''Thus," he cried, 
" would I trample on her ! Thus do I trample 
on every better feeling which she called forth. 
She was false ! Need I be true ? Let me read 
her letter, and laugh over it, as she, by this time, 
laughs over mine with her paramour !" He read. 
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"Dear Charlie, 

'^I never told you that before I met 
you my heart was entirely another's. I became 
yours because I thought my first love was dead ; 
but to-day he has come to me as one from the 
grave. I know you will curse and hate me ; but 
I cannot help it. I dare not stay from him I 
have loved so long ! I hope you will forgive me ! 
It would be worse than useless to follow. No 
power would make me return to you, or leave 
him. God bless you ! 

"Your own, 

" Alice.'^ 

He laughed a hideous laugh that made the 
listener shudder again, " Good, good V' he re- 
peated excitedly; '^here a woman writes to say 
she has forsaken you for a favoured lover, and 
signs herself ^ Your own,' Is she mad ? or, am 
I ? Not follow ! I will, to throw her perfidy in 
her face, and crush life from the man who has 
wrought me this agony P' And the eaves- 
dropper, through a creak in the door, saw him 
strike the table with his clenched fist, giving 
vent to a fearful oath, and the blood from the 
bruised knuckles dyed his delicate kid glove ; and 
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The child he led by the hand bore not a shade 
of resemblance to him ; a pretty little girl^ seem- 
ingly between four and five years of age. The 
delicately moulded features^ dainty limbsj and 
silky raven though matted hair^ betokened a 
higher grade ; and her blue pelisse^ soiled and 
creased^ was yet fine in texture and richly 
trimmed. 

They were walking along the Hard^ these two 
so strangely unlike ; the man looked foot-sore and 
weary^ and the child tugged the homy hand she 
held as if every step further gave her pain. 
Coming to one of those Jewish shops^ a perfect 
olla-podrida of old china and nicknacks^ cariosities 
and' bijouterie^ the man stopped and raising the 
child allowed her to gaze on the forbidden trea- 
sures. Among other things there was a very pretty 
ornament in china^ representing a man playing 
on a flageolet^ and before him a white dog in a 
begging position^ evidently about to perfiirm some 
appropriate steps to the music : this at once at- 
tracted the fancy and afiection of the little giiL 

" I want that/' she said, pointing hear Unj 
finger to where it stood ; " fche dog's like my 
Rough, I want it/' 

"Dost thou?" answered the man, "thoirtt 
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want more then^ I reckon ; come on/^ But finding 
her request disregarded, the little miss set up a 
most rebellious yell. ^' Hold thy d — d noise, wilt 
thou ? '' growled the man, giving the slender arm 
no gentle pull. 

" I won^t,^^ said the child stoutly. " YouVe a 
bad man, you^re not taking me home ; 1^11 stay 
here,^^ and her voice (no weak one) heightened in 
pitch. It was well she was too young to read the 
dark expression that came on the rugged face, or 
she might have trembled, as he leant over her, 
saying — 

" Whist, wilt thou ? ^' Finding she did not obey, 
he lifted her struggling in his arms, and giving a 
hasty look round to see that no one was coming, 
said, fixing his eye fiercely upon her, " Now, look 
ye here, young un ; if ever you kick up such a 
d — d row in my hearin^, thou'lt be chucked right 
in the sea, where thou wast picked up.*' 

The poor little creature did not appear to un- 
derstand his words, but the tight grip pained and 
the savage face terrified her. 

" Don^t kill me. Oh ! please don^t. Pm good 
now,^^ she sobbed out piteously, putting up her 
baby hands. 

'^ Now that's the wisest word ye could have 

VOL. I. Q 
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said to Jim Bums when his monkey wor np/' re- 
plied the savage, in a more peaceful tone^ suflFering 
the exhausted child to lay her head upon his 
shoulder. 

The man trudged on, leaving the fashionable 
streets of Portsmouth far behind, until he arrived 
at a dark, narrow, low, and obscure quarter, in 
which the sign of the ^ Golden Anchor ^ showed 
conspicuously, underneath which the public were 
informed in large letters, that those who ran 
might read that " Joseph Wright was licensed 
to sell spirits, beer, ale, stout,'^ etc. ; within, a 
motley crew, the atmosphere foul and dense with 
tobacco smoke and the fumes of druggedliquors ; 
yet eager hands were stretched out for the de- 
stroying dram, and the tawdry woman, with her 
paint and her hollow smiles, could scarce dole it 
out fast enough to the clamorous throng, mostly 
composed of soldiers and sailors, with a sprinkling 
of roughs, as well as the usual complement of 
artisans, readily parting with the reward of their 
toil. But saddest of all to see were the women 
jostling amongst them ; and God help them ! so 
fallen, so lost to shame, so infatuated with the 
accursed drug, that they shrink not as the licen- 
tious jests and oaths fall upon their ears. Nay — 
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even some take a part in the ribaldry going on. It 
is humiliating ; and the soul sickens in gazing on 
man fallen so low beneath his high estate, as to 
become more senseless than the beast of burden ; 
but perhaps it is because human nature would 
wish to associate all that is lovely, all that is 
gentle, with the name of woman, that makes it 
recoil with tenfold horror and disgust from the 
woman who thus forgets her womanhood. 

Into this close den the man carried his sleeping 
charge. Roused from her slumber by the uproar, 
and half choked with smoke, the child began to 
cry, which at once drew attention to the new- 
comer, who was evidently not unknown, for halfr 
a-dozen or more came forward to greet him. 

" Fm blest if he hasn^t got a youngster,^* said 
one. 

*^ It doesn^t take after him,^^ added another. 

'^ ^Twould be a beauty without paint, and no 
mistake, if it did/' jibed a third. 

^^ Fll tell you what,'* said Bums, putting down 
the child angrily, ^^ it be none of mine. D — me 
if it is.'' 

^^ Tell that to the marines," jeered a soldier, 
who leant on the counter with his half-qiiaflfed 
glass of ale before him. 

Q 2 
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" V\\ pitch into the lot of yez if you don*t stop 
your confounded chaflF/^ cried Bums, getting 
furiously excited. 

^' Gently, man, gently,^' said the first speaker ; 
'^ stand us a treat round, and we'll keep quiet.'' 

^^ I'll be hanged if I do,'' roared Bums : just at 
this moment the little creature at his side, terrified 
at the noise and strife, set up a shrill cry. Evidently 
this was too much for the already exasperated 
man ; he stooped and struck her a cowardly blow 
on the face ; the child staggered, and losing her 
balance fell, her head coming in contact with the 
sharp end of a bench. Scarcely was the deed 
done, ere a man sprang from an inner room. 

'^You unmanly, dastardlyruflSan," he exclaimed, 
thrusting Burns aside with his powerful arm, 
" would you use your fists upon a baby ? " Bums 
slunk away with a hang-dog look on his coarse 
features. The man who had come thus unexpect- 
edly to the rescue was a kind, jovial-looking indi- 
vidual ; he raised the little girl very tenderly in his 
arms and bore her, stunned and bleeding, into 
the room from whence he had so suddenly burst 
upon the scene, while those assembled yelled out 
three lusty cheers for his pluck. Once in the 
room which, being termed private, he had engaged 
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especially for himself, he summoned the frouzy 
landlady, and between them having washed the 
blood from the swollen little face, and restored 
consciousness, he ordered tea, and "somewhat 
the little un could eat,^' which was soon placed on 
the table ; and while he was forcing with true 
goodness of heart, and a hand far more gentle 
than one could have expected from so rude an ex- 
terior, a morsel of bread into the mouth of the 
small sufferer, who lay with aching head on his 
breast. Bums entered, looking sulky and dogged, 
and took a seat near the table. The other went 
on feeding the child, now and then stroking her 
soft hair, and applying brown paper soaked in 
water to her forehead, without appearing to notice 
the intrusion. 

Bums sat on for some time with his head hung 
down, and his face growing more sullen and 
morose every moment. At length, with a dark 
scowl, he grumbled — 

'^ I say, you just leave off palavering with that 
child, and let her come with me ; His time we were 
half a mile further.^^ 

" An^ look ye here, mate,*^ coolly replied the 
other, holding a cup of tea to his protegee's lips, 
" I remember the time when it wor the fashion for 
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swells if they quarelled to fork oat a piece of 
paste-board with their titles written on it, and 
then they'd fix a place of meeting regular, like 
them as fights for a perfession, I stood by my 
master in a duel (as they call it) when I was a 
young fellow of twenty, that's more than thirty 
years ago, and saw him shot down like a dog, for 
sake of a woman who didn't care a peas-cod about 
his love, or his life either ; at least so folks said. 
But that has nothing to do with us ; and all I have 
tasay is that you won't have the littlelass until she 
is able to travel. You see this play-bill I am taking 
out of my pocket ; well, that's my card. You'll 
see my name there in print, William Voloki to the 
public, which, translated into private life, means 
BiU Smith, and my address is there too, * The 
Travelling Star Circus,' so if you owe me a grudge 
for what I've done, I'll meet you anywhere 'twixt 
this an' Gosport to spar it out with you ; but the 
little one must have her tea and a rest before 
she's ready ; so you had best keep quiet, and 
thankful you were not taken up for striking the 
child as you did. However, I'm not one to bear 
malice ; an' if ye've a mind to let by-gones be 
by-gones, I'll send for a pint of half-and-half to 
drink yer health. I know there was them as 
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aggravated ye, or I wouldn^t be so'commodating. 
The pint of half-and-half was ordered, and over it 
the men became more friendly, and the child for- 
got some of her sorrow in playing with the silver 
watch and showy appendages which her champion 
displayed to divert her. His kindness won readily 
the childish heart, for when he at length placed 
her in Barnes arms, the lips quivered, but she did 
not dare to cry. 

" Poor wee lassie," said the circus proprietor, 
bending and pressing his thick lips to the tiny 
face, " if ever I can, Fll befriend you, whosever 

bairn ye be," were his parting words. 

•X- 4: 4: * -x* 

Just four years after and a little girl with 
sunburnt neck and face, and uncombed hair, 
ran along the Hard; she pushed against two 
or three finely dressed ladies^ in her hurry, going 
into the old china shop (before which Jim Bums 
had stood with the child years back), doubtless to 
spend superfluous coins on some fantastic gem, 
a relic of ancient days, or perhaps an antique cup 
and saucer. With an exclamation of disgust, they 
examined their silken robes to see if they had lost 
any lustre by coming into contact with so ragged 
a garb ; then turned aside with a look expressive 
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of wonder that this small barbarian should have 
ventured into civilized parts. The object of their 
wrath held a physic bottle in her hand^ tears were 
in her eyes, but her more favoured sisters did not 
heed them, and she flew on equally regardless of 
their abhorrence. 

There was a gathering of people on Southsea 
Common, several well dressed, but the majority 
of the working class ; and in the midst of the 
crowd a man was holding forth in warm, if not 
elegant, language, the blessings of the Gospel. 

" Ah, my friends,^^ he cried, holding up a worn 
brown leather book, " he who possesses and reads 
this book, believing, shall never die, for he will 
find there the bread of life and living waters. 
Why, he (continued) will you see those around you 
die for want of this book, when it would heal 
all their soul^s sickness, and give those dying 
for want of it, life ? ^^ Slowly the wondering child 
crept up to the speaker, and touching his elbow, 
said — 

" Please, Sir, tell me the name of the book. I 
wants one for dad,^^ The preacher looked sur- 
prised, and not quite pleased at being interrupted 
in his oratory just as he was growing eloquent. 

'^ The book is the Bible," he answered looking* 
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somewhat austerely on the child, " and it is to be 
ha,deverywhereJ' The circumstance gave him a new 
subject for exhortation. ^^ Oh ! brethen/^ he ex- 
claimed, turning again to the throng, ^^ what a sad 
sight this is ; here is a girl ten or eleven, who does 
not evenknow the word of God! We are very proud 
because we live in what we call an enlightened 
age. Alas ! brethen, there is but a veil of light 
and knowledge covering the masses still in gross 
darkness/' He looked to address the girl once 
more, but her little figure was seen far in the 
distance, receding across the common. Once out 
of sight, she drew from her bosom a small worn 
leather bag and sitting down counted out one by 
one, four pence, two half-pence, and three far- 
things; and placing her hoardings in a row at her 
feet, thought of how long it had taken her to 
collect them, and that surely this precious book 
might be purchased for so vast a sum. Satisfied on 
this point, she carefully replaced her treasure ; 
and trotting on with a lighter heart, first getting 
her bottle filled at the Dispensary, she entered a 
bookseller's shop, from behind the counter of 
which a young man, with deep red hair and light 
blue eyes, looked up from his writing at the 
bundle of ill-assorted rags. 
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'^ Now, yoa young baggage, just walker, and 
look sharp about it,'* he piped in a shrill treble 
voice. '^ We don't allow begging ; it's against the 
laws.'' The small pinched face grew scarlet, and 
the dark eyes brightened with no beggar's look. 
She did not slink away abashed, as another child 
might have done, but walked firmly up to the 
counter ; tossing back the shaggy tangled locksj 
and laying a tiny brown hand upon it, she said — 

'* I'se got money," holding up the old leather 
pouch. " I ain't begging ; I wants a Bible." The 
pale blue eyes expressed as much astonishment 
as their insipid hue admitted ; certainly quite as 
much as if she had asked for Euclid, or Homer's 
Iliad. However, not being a youth gifted with 
either an inquiring, or yet romantic turn of mind, 
the wonder soon subsided, and it did not occur to 
him to ask why such an ill-fed, ill-clothed waif 
should invest in a Bible instead of food. Going 
to a shelf, he brought down a dozen or more 
copies of Holy Writ, and arranged them on the 
counter with a coup-de-main, much after the man- 
ner an adroit player lays down his cards, with 
strict injunctions that they were to be seen, but 
not felt. 

'^ I'se got sixpence all but a farthing," said the 
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child, spreading her copper store on the counter, 
I may have one, mayn't I V^ 

We keep nothing under a shilling," repUed 
the man, putting the books together again with 
a slap which expelled every latent particle of dust, 
" And now be oflf, and mind how you come again, 
giving people trouble for nothing." 

Tears of disappointment came now, — perchance 
it might be thought one so wretched had nothing 
to do with the feeling, one to whom the goddess 
Fortune had been so niggard ; surely her young 
life must have been one of privation and pain. 
Never mind, reader ; there are joys which spring 
up in the heart, and with which the outward sur- 
roundings have nothing to do. God puts them 
there, like flowers in the wilderness, to shed their 
fragrance 'mid the thistles and briars. 

The little girl sat down on a door-step and dried 
her tears with the hem of her tattered frock. 

'^ Dad's dyin', an' he shall have a Bible," she 
mused, planting her sharply pointed elbows on 
her knees, and leaning her head on her hands. 
" I pawned my bonnet for tuppence last night ; 
what can I take ? " Her wardrobe was easily con- 
ned over, for it was nearly all upon her back. And 
verily there appeared no garment with which she 
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could dispense. Suddenly a bright flusli came to 
her wan little face, and a look of joy broke over 
it beautiful to see, as with nimble fingers she un- 
laced her well-worn boots. OflF she sped with 
them, her bare feet scarcely touching the ground, 
turning right, then left, now through a long wind- 
ing lane, now into a dark alley, — it was wonderful 
with what dexterity she threaded her way, till 
three golden balls suspended arrested the swift 
little feet. She was evidently no stranger there, 
for she entered fearlessly, and laying down the 
boots, panted for breath. 

" Well, Miss Lucy,'^ said the red-nosed man, 
who received miscellaneous goods, " that's what 
I call business, going slap from head to foot; 
your bonnet last night and your boots to-day. 
How is it that Bums does not come himself? Is 
he worse ? for he was complaining the last night 
he was here.'' 

^^ He's very bad," answered the child gravely. 
" Please give me the money soon, he's waiting for 
me." The pawnbroker took up the boots and ex- 
amined them ; his quick eye at a glance perceived 
the large holes those busy little feet had made in 
them ; he turned them over and saw how thin and 
worn the sole had become. 
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" Fm sorry, but I can aflFord you very little upon 
them ; they^re so old/^ he said, laying them back 
on the counter. However, as you want it, I don^t 
mind letting you have sixpence/* Lucy had the 
sum of her riches already by heart, the five- 
pence and three farthings which she clasped sa 
tightly in the old purse, and knew after a little 
reflection that even this additional sixpence 
did not make her the possessor of a shilling. 
Very ruefully the little maid looked up in the 
man's face. 

" I wants another farthin', 'tain't no use with- 
out,'* she said, thoughts of the sick man lending 
her courage. The pawnbroker stared first in 
astonishment, then in anger at the tiny upturned 
face, with that sad enduring, un-childlike ex- 
pression in the dark eyes. 

You ungrateful little hussy,** he bawled, 
after giving you that sixpence (I may say, for 
those old things won*t put a penny in my pocket), 
you have the impudence to ask for more. Now 
just go along ; will you ? ** 

" It*s for something for dad ; he*s dyin*, he is," 
sobbed the girl. 

"Well, don*t cry any more, it won*t mend 
things ; and there's a penny for you,** said the 
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pawnbroker, softened by her evident distress, 
and placing the copper in her hand. 

^^ Thank you. Oh ! how glad I am/' said 
Lucy, drawing her arm across her eyes, and 
tearing away at the top of her speed, which she 
seldom slackened until she reached the same 

* 

bookseller's shop from which she had been turned 
away with such contempt. Entering triumph- 
antly, she placed the sixpence down, encircling 
it with a wall of coppers. 

"I hope you havn^t stolen it,*' said the red- 
haired youth in severely pious manner (he was a 
Sunday-school teacher, yet charity hietd not yet 
taught him that honesty might be found in 
rags). 

"I don^t never prig," said Miss Lucy with 
glistening eyes. " I wants one of them books 
ye showed mo." 

^^ There," said the youth, fetching one from 
the shelf. " That will do, I suppose ? It is a 
Testament. Bibles cost more money." 

^^ I don^t want a Testament," cried the little 
maid, opening her eyes wide with dismay. '' I 
wants a Bible that tells of the bread of life, an' 
waters as makes one live; nothing else won't 
do." 
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Why, you^U find all that kind of thing in 
there/' he replied, handing her the book tied up 
in brown paper. 

'^ But the man as told me said a Bible," per- 
sisted Miss Lucy. 

''Well, that's part of it," was the answer. 
" Lord ! what a young heathen it is.'' 

Miss Lucy waited for no more, but tucking the 
book under her arm, left the shop. 

The naked diminutive feet pattered through 
the maze of streets again with the same agility, 
on, until they came to a kind of yard in which 
were six small houses, each scarce larger than a 
good-sized stable. Indeed, a man might well 
hesitate ere he stabled his horse there for the 
night; yet these squalid habitations swarmed 
with human life. As Lucy entered, little chil- 
dren were playing, or squabbling, over their 
broken dingy toys on the slimy pavement ; others, 
a year or too older, were seated on the doorstep 
of one of the houses sorting rags from a huge 
sack, while on a stool close by sat a pale emaci- 
ated lad busily twisting wire into shape, ulti- 
mately to form a fancy basket, for one or two 
already finished lay beside him. He raised his 
prematurely-aged face, and paused to listen to 
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the jests and loud laughter going on among a 
group of men and women home from their varied 
vocations, until, obviously catching sight of some 
well-known form, with an expression of dread on 
his features he stooped over his work and went 
on with his task. 

" Can you tell me how dad is ? '' asked Lucy, 
running up to him. 

'^ I hasn^t been nigh him ; I canH say,'' he 
answered sullenly. 

The child waited for no more ; with a bound 
she cleared the two dilapidated stone steps, and 
sprang up the decaying stairs ; on the first land- 
ing was a door. Glad at the thought that in her 
hand she carried relief for the sufferer, she opened 
it, without hesitation, on a dreary picture, at the 
sight of which a less light or older heart would 
have sunk. Astonishing is the endurance of 
childhood ; sorrow, tyranny, ill-usage, little ones 
have borne unflinchingly, while, beneath like 
afflictions, those of riper years have failed and 
died. Perhaps it is because in the first stage of 
existence there is little to render the conscience 
otherwise than pure and clear. The past brings 
not the sharp sting of reproach, and sin has not 
blotted the tablet of its brief memory. So 
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without shrinking Lucy entered this low foetid 
room. In one part of it was a single chair, with 
most of the cane torn away, a three-legged stool, 
a kettle, and a saucepan from which the handle 
had taken leave ; in another a wooden chest, on 
which stood a medicine bottle, a spoon, a broken 
egg-cup, and a bunch of withered daisies; a black 
bottle held a dip candle, which had managed to 
cement itself to it by guttering copiously down 
one side; and beside the chest on a low straw 
pallet lay a sick man, maimed and diseased, 
moaning at intervals, covered only by a blanket 
and two or three threadbare coats. Few would 
have recognized in that white face, so sunken 
and ghastly, the stalwart Jim Bums, who four 
years before carried the sleeping child into the 
^ Golden Anchor ' at Portsmouth. 

Never is God^s power so thoroughly unveiled 
as when man, the masterpiece of his mighty 
works, is laid low. The more vigorous that 
muscular frame may have been, the more sadly 
strange is the marvellous change ; the most in- 
sensate must look on with awe as a brother draws 
nigh unto those invisible portals through which 
he wiU pass from their sight,— to see the mind 
grow weak as the strength fails, till he, who in 
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the beginning was vested with a sovereign sceptre 
over all created things, lies strengthless, helpless, 
as when a little child he clang for support to his 
mother's gown. 

The sick man started as Lacy entered; an 
expression of anger made his face look even 
more sickly. 

^'Tou good-for-nothing brat/' he called with 
all his strength, '^ I've been here hoars alone, and 
yoa've been gadding. Fd shy somewhat at your 
head if I coald." 

He stretched his wasted arm to reach the chest, 
but it fell powerless by his side. 

'^ Oh ! dad," pleaded the girl, regardless of 
his savage greeting, faUing on her knees by the 
bedside, ^^ you won't die now ; indeed you won't, 
I'se fetched a book as tells of livin' waters an 
bread of life, an' them as reads it don't never 
die. A man on the common told a lot of people 
so. I knows it's true," and jumping up, she 
capered oflF the length of the narrow room. 

Jim Bums raised himself slowly ; he trembled 
with the effort, so weak was the once iron frame. 
Seizing the child's arm as she stopped before 
him in her glee, he dragged her towards him, and 
into his face came much of the savage ferocity 
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which was its chief characteristic in days of 
health. 

^' Are you mad ? '^ he asked hoarsely ; ^' or 
what's this d — d tomfoolery about ? You'd best 
not use me for your divarsion. What have ye 
brought ? Speak out, or else I'll make ye, see if 
I dont." 

''Dad, dear dad, Fse brought ye a Bible, 
because the man said it made people live, an' 
I don't want you to die. Oh ! if you'd let me 
show it to you." 

The man struggled for utterance, but the angry 
excitement had robbed him of his little strength ; 
his grasp of the child's arm relaxed, and he sank 
back on the hard pillow with a loud groan. 

''A Bible," he sneered after resting a mo- 
ment ; '' that be nice food for a weak man. Did 
you think I could eat it, girl ? " 

" Oh ! dear, what shall I do ? You're so angry," 
wept the child, wringing her hands. 

'' Stop that snivelling, and tell us who gave it 
to you ? " he demanded faintly. '' Some hypo- 
crite with a long face an' white choker, I lay. I 
won't have none of them sanctified ones comin' 
to pray and speechify about my sins. If they 
was famishing like me, I wonder how they'd like 

b2 
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a sermon in place of a meal ? They shan^t c ome 
in, do you hear ? ^^ 

" No one^s comin^, dad. I bayed the book 
myself with my pennies, and soiled the boots 
'cause I hadn^t enough.'' 

" You did what ! '' he cried, frantically striving 
to raise his voice. " Spent money when you knew 
I was sinking for a mouthful of brandy to keep 
the breath in my body. You little jade, if I 
was well, you would not have played me such a 
trick. Oh ! God, if I could work myself out of 
this hole before I starve to death in it.'' 

He sank once more back on the pillow, still 
muttering to himself in an inarticulate manner, 
which sounded more like the whine of an animal 
in pain than the voice of a human being. Poor 
Lucy drew the three-legged stool behind the chest 
out of his sight, and seated herself there very sad 
and hopeless. Some time elapsed ere the irregular 
breathing of the invalid told her that he slept. 
Then the little heart, overcharged with sorrow, 
could bear up no longer, and bursting into tears 
she wept out her child's sorrow unseen and 
unconsoled, until at length, having spent her 
grief, she dried her eyes, and stealing from her 
hiding-place she stood on tip-toe by the bedside. 
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and looked moumfiilly on the sleeper — on the 
wasted countenance^ so calm and passionless in 
repose ; the thin hand lay white and powerless 
above the rude covering, and there was some- 
thing so utterly prostrate about the attitude of 
the unconscious man that it struck home even to 
that child heart. 

^'He^ll die; Fm sure he will/' she whispered, 
'^ and then Fll be alone. What can I do ? ^^ 

She sobbed afresh in her despair at the thought 
that his cry when he awoke would be for brandy, 
and there was none to give him. He must have 
it, and something nice to eat, she thought, as her 
busy mind, sadly precocious, took a mental inven- 
tory of the goods and chattels which that wretched 
room contained in quest of some article which 
might be bartered for money. Then blank grew 
the tiny face, there was so little to spare ; there 
seemed nothing, in fact, that could be dispensed 
with. She clasped her hands despairingly; small 
hands they were to battle with such troubled 
waters, but the young heart was brave and pitiful, 
compassionate for the life which lay so com- 
pletely at her mercy. 

Not knowing where to seek help, she was 
driven to the verge of desperation, when sud- 
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denly she remembered a box lying in the old sea- 
chest. Not many days before his illness Bnms 
had shown it to her^ and told her that one day 
it might be her own; and 'there's that inside 
which maybe will bring you gold before you 
die/' he had added. 

" Perhaps they will give me money for it now,'' 
thought the child as she noiselessly stole over 
to the chest. Raising the heavy lid, she peered 
cautiously within, and there in a comer, half 
concealed by ropes and old sacking, lay an old- 
fashioned square tin box, painted blue. In dread 
and trepidation she lifted it out; it had been 
meant to lock, but rust and age had evidently 
rendered this security useless, for it yielded 
readily to her trembling fingers. There was not 
much inside, only a letter, and a faded blue 
ribbon wound round some object which shone 
like gold in the dim light : quivering from head 
to foot she unrolled it, and in doing so the silken 
string to which two lockets were attached slipped 
and fell to the ground. At the noise Lucy's heart 
beat violently with terror, lest the slumberer 
might be roused, and a threat Burns had held 
out to her from babyhood almost rang in her 
ears. 
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'^ If I ketch you goin' nigh or meddling with 
yon chest 1^11 lock you up in it, and throw you, 
chest, and all into t'sea.'' 

Although the girl had outgrown much of her 
childish dread for this and like menaces, yet, to- 
day, her little frame worn out with fatigue and 
agitation, she shivered as her excited fancy pic- 
tured the gaunt figure on the bed rising to verify 
his words. With that odd fascination which often 
compels us to gaze on the thing we dread, she 
turned her eyes towards the bed, her teeth 
chattering as if with cold behind her blue white 
lips, but her fear was vain; there was not a 
motion beneath the tattered covering, not a 
sound save the gasping moans of the laboured 
breath. Reassured, Lucy stooped and picked 
up the lockets, and the examination of them 
helped to vanish her fright. Seldom had she 
seen trinkets of any description, and these were 
very pretty with the gold richly carved ; never- 
theless, she dared not waste much time in 
admiration. Another turned look across at the 
sleeping man, then going closer to the window 
she turned first one, then the other over; 
they were single, and beneath the crystal cover- 
ing of the larger pf the two was the portrait 
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of a handsome man^ the other was filled with 
Ught brown hair. 

" Poor dad, he never looks happy like that. 
Oh ! I wish he did/' sighed the child, as the face 
seemed to smile kindly upon her out of its golden 
setting. 

She looked at it wistfully again and again, 
and into the young heart came A mighty cmving 
for what she could not remember — ^the love and 
gentleness shadowed forth in that unknown face. 
Tears filled her eyes. 

" I couldn't part with thon ; Fd like to see it 
again,'' she sobbed half aloud as she wrapped 
the ribbon once more round the miniature and 
put it softly back into its hiding-place. 

Carefiilly concealing the other in the bosom 
of her dress, she snatched her torn threadbare 
little shawl from a peg, and once more set out on 
her way to the door over which hung the gilt 
balls. 

" It's a queer article for a man like Bums to 
have in his possession. I wonder if he came 
by it honestly ? " said the pawnbroker when 
he saw the locket. " However, if he is as bad 
as you say, there's no use making a shindy 
about it now, so there's three shillings, and 
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more than its value. Don^t you know how he 
got it ? 

'^ He's had it ever so long in a little box/' 
replied Lucy. 

'• Oh ! well, I dare say it's right enough ; 
maybe he got it from his sweetheart. Stop a 
bit, my lass. Does the doctor come to see him/' 
called the pawnbroker, as Lucy was hurrying 
away. 

" 'Times he do ; not often," was the answer. 

" Do you know where he lives ? " 

" No, I sees him at the dispensary mostly." 

" It's Jones, the parish doctor, I suppose ? " 
continued her inquisitor. 

Lucy nodded. 

" You know Stenton's, the greengrocer's ? " 

Another nod. 

" Well, turn up there to the right, and ask for 
Dr. Jones. Any one can show you. When you 
get there try and see him, and say Bums is 
dying,-imnd you say dying, for you won't find 
him there too soon." 

With a final nod of the shaggy head, Lucy ran 
oflf in the direction given. Having turned up the 
street, at the corner of which stood the green- 
grocer's, she began to seek further guidance 
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from the passers by. Some treated her timid 
queries with contempt, others thrust her rudely 
aside, until a comely woman, with a basket of 
eggs on her arm, took compassion on the poor 
little waif, and bade her follow her, as she her- 
self was going that way. 

•'There, it is No. 9, on t'other side/' said 
the woman, after perambulating several dirty 
Streets. 

The door flew open like magic at Lucy's single 
tap, and the medico nearly knocked her over in 
attempting to make a hasty exit. 

^ What do you want ? " he asked rather 
sternly ; like most men with whom time means 
gold, he did not care to meet small impediments 
by the way. 

" Dad Bums is worse. Will you come and 
see him, please Sir ? " 

" Burns. Jim Bums, is it not, in Hare Court ? 
— the man in consumption ? Yes, I remember. 
Well, I'll try and come round there in an 

hour." 

He brushed past the child, but she followed 
him, and in her eagerness ventured to touch his 
arm. 

" Well, what is it now ? *' he asked, stopping. 
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'^ IWe no money with me ; I^m in a hurry. Make 
haste ! out with it." 

The girPs face crimsoned. 

"1 didn't want anything,^' she stammered. 
'^ Pse got money. I only want to know what to 
get for dad to eat to do him good, like/' she 
added^ seeing the doctor frown at this further 
interruption. 

^' He is not in a state to take much ; I fancy 
wine and jelly will do him most good; but I 
don't suppose he can afford to get either the 
one or the other. Run home now, and I'll see 
what can be done when I get there," and he 
passed on to scenes of poverty and woe, which 
had grown famiHar from every-day association. 

The child gave a quiet little smile of triumph 
as she saw him disappear. She was a little 
Croesus in her own estimation, with those three 
silver coins. 

^'Wine and jelly," she repeated slowly, "1 
won't forget ; an' dad shall have both ; I'll get 
'em." 

But where to obtain these unknown luxuries 
was a new puzzle. A baker's shop stood at a 
little distance, so she entered^ and made in- 
quiries. 
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" Wine and jelly, did you want ? " said the 
man across the counter, opening his eyes wide 
in surprise at such a demand, when he saw 
her ragged garb. 

'^ It's for dad, who's very iH," was her proflFered 
explanation. 

'^ Oh ! indeed. Well, take the second, no, 
the third turning to the right, and you'll come 
to a goodish-sized shop, something like this, 
only larger; you'll get it there, the jelly I mean ; 
the wine you can have at Smithson's, who keeps 
the ' Feathers,' round the comer.'' 

There was joy in the child's heart as she once 
more stumbled up the crumbling stairway with 
her purchase hid in her torn apron. The sufferer 
was still asleep when she entered, but the basin 
of jelly slipped from her hand as she was about 
to lay it on the chest, and the noise roused 
him. 

'^ Who's there ? " he cried, partly raising him- 
self and looking wildly round. 

'^ It's only me — Lucy — and I'se got something 
nice," answered the child quickly, filling an egg- 
cup with jelly and taking it to him. He swal- 
lowed a spoonful or two, and then pushed it from 
him. 
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" Nought tastes good now, lass/' he said more 
gently. " It's all up wi' me, that's about it, I'm 
thinking." 

'^ Take a sup o' wine, dad," implored the child, 
pouring some into a stemless wine glass. " It'll 
set you right again, it will." 

He shook his head mournftdly, and after 
drinking a little, lay back again quietly. 

" Well, Bums, how are you getting on ? " asked 
the doctor, making his appearance two hours 
later. 

'^ Weak, weak as a baby ; not a blessed bit o' 
strength in my body," was the reply. 

'^ Have you had anything to take ? Nourish- 
ment is better for you than physic." 

*' I know ; but where's the use when I can't 
touch nought ? " was the peevish rejoinder. 

Well, my good man, we must try and get you 
into the infirmary, or even the workhouse, where 
you can be attended to. I'll see what 1 can do. 
In the meantime take the medicine I will send, 
regularly.'' 

He was turning away when Burns laid his bony 
hand upon his arm. 

'^ Stop a bit. Sir," he cried, with feverish ex- 
citement, *' I won't go to none o' them places. 
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Bless your soul, it's the streets and open air I 
wants, not to be shut np in one of them pest- 
holes. Look here, Vd rather go to 'qnod' at 
once, for it 'ad be more home-like, I'se been 
there so often. Them other places won't see me 
while I'm a livin' man." 

"Very well, keep quiet; I will not force 
you to go," returned the doctor. "But I 
must say," he added, ''if you have only that 
child—" 

" Let be. Sir, I'll do fust-rate ; she's a sharp 
Httle wench," said Bums, almost angrily, inter- 
rupting him, " and the neighbours would come if 
they was wanted." 

" We will say no more about it now then," said 
the doctor quietly. " And, little girl, come here ; 
I want you." 

Lucy came forward, shyly twisting her gingham 
apron round her slender fingers. 

" Now, my child, pay attention. If you have 
got a spoon in the house, bring it." 

She brought the solitary iron spoon at his 
bidding, which diduniyersal service in the house- 
hold. 

" That will do now. Can you remember 
to gire Bums this spoonful of medicine mom- 
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ing and evening out of the bottle I shall 
send ? " 

" Yes, Sir.'^ 

" That's a good girl. If Bums is worse go in 
for the neighbours, and then come for me. You 
understand ? ^' 

"Yes, Sir.^' 

" That's right." 

The doctor smiled kindly down on the earnest 
little face, patted her head, and went out. 

Fourteen more suns had set, and Jim Burns 
was still alive. Among his few kind acts to 
Lucy, when he was not intoxicated, was to teach 
her to read; and although she did so very im- 
perfectly, yet in that fortnight she had managed 
to spell through four or five chapters in her 
treasured book ; but it all seemed unintelligible 
to the unlettered child. The doctor had ceased 
to come for some days. 

" It was no use,'' he said ; " the case was 
hopeless." 

It was five o'clock on a lovely evening ; Burns 
had slept heavily nearly all day; Lucy sat by the 
window poring over her Testament, and the sun 
streamed through the dim dirty panes, and 
seemed a strange glad thing in that desolate 
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room. The sufferer turned uneasily with a deep-! 
drawn sigh^ and Lucy laying her book aside 
slipped to his bedside, and sitting down there 
recalled all the little acts of kindness Bums had 
bestowed upon her. She remembered a certain 
wooden doll, which now lay with battered features 
in the musty old chest, but which had made her 
dance with joy when he brought it as a gift 
last New Year. Of a row he had taken her to the 
Isle of Wight, just such a lovely evening as this, 
four short months ago, and now she was going 
to a strange country, she knew not whither. 
Stealing back to her place, she leant her head on 
the dusty window-sill, and wept bitterly. 

What a beautiful decree it is that when death 
has once set its seal on fiiend or foe, we rarely 
think of their imperfections, but any trait that 
has ever been winning or attractive beams like a 
halo round the fading life ! 

'^ Lacy ; " the voice firom the bed was low and 
hus^y, " how did I get home ? I can't make it 
out* Lor*, I never thought Vd see the old place 
again ; but there, 'tis as natural as anything. The 
cow gnudn' in t* paddock, an' all — Dear,biitthe 
sun's hot and the birds sing» so I cmn^ sleep. 
Drive 'em off^ lass; drive '<»ii awav^ csnt'ee ? 
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The child rose, sobbing in fright as she listened 
to his incoherent words. 

" Who's that cryin' ? ^' he asked, his face 
working convulsively. " Ah ! I know now ; it's 
mother. See ! There she is/' he cried, point- 
ing to the foot of the bed, " Yes, there she is 
standing in court with her white face. Mother, 
don't believe them, I meant no harm when I 
went with Tim Harris and the rest through 
Haslett's cornfield. They filled their caps with 
ears, while I never laid finger on a blade ; but 
they * hooked it,' and the bobby caught me. I 
tell 'em I'm innocent, but they only bid me keep 
quiet. Squire Haslett, speak a word for me. I 
never harmed nought belongin' to ye. No, he 
won't ; he's like a flint, he'll let them take me to 
jail, an' give me the first shove to the devil. 
Don't, don't cry like that, mother ; I'll run away. 
I'll get out, and come to you. Oh ! mercy, 
mercy, let me go ! Oh ! Sir, for God's sake let 
me go. See, she has fallen down dead, and 
they're carrying her out." 

The eyes of the sick man rolled wildly, and 
with a bitter cry he half bounded ofi" the bed, 
but quick as thought the little girl's hand stole 
into his. 

VOL. I. s 
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"Dad, you're dreaming; dad, awake,'* she 
shouted. 

"Who says I am dreaming?" he asked 
angrily. " I tell 'ee I see'd her, see'd her plain, 
but they've taken her away. It's very dark, 
ain't it ? But then, I'm not used to prison. I 
never was in un afore; but I must have lain 
here five long nights, an' they've come to tell me 
mother's dead ! dead. An' there be no un to go 
back to but step-dad. He hates me ; he'll beat 
me, an' kill me. Oh ! I wish I wor dead." He 
leant his head on his attenuated hands and 
moaned piteously. 

" Oh ! dad do look up," beseeched the child. 
" Do speak to me ? Can you stay alone while I 
run for some un ? " she asked, laying her tiny 
palm on his burning head. 

Bums roused himself slowly ; the vacant ex- 
pression died away from his face. 

"What's the matter? Have I been talking 
silly ? I must, for my head's that queer, I don't 
know what J'm at. Was I sayin' some'ut? " 

" Yes, dad, about mother, an' bein' in prison ; 
but that's not true," she added, trying to smile 
through her tears, " for you're safe with Lucy." 

" Mother ; ay, I can't shut my eyes but I see 
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her. She stands there by the hour an' looks at 
me. I wor but a lad of fourteen when she died, 
an' it must be nigh twenty years back. It be 
strange I should see her like then now. It be 
death comin', or my head's turned. They put 
me in jail^ though I done no harm^ an' the dis- 
grace of it killed her ; when I got out she wor 
dead and buried. Heart disease the neighbours 
said, and sure enough it wor a broken heart. 
I mind how I stole home in the dusk into the 
home that looked so lonesome and desolate. I 
mind creepin' in an' sittin' down by the kitchen 
dresser, an^ cryin^ till my head wor that heavy I 
couldn't raise it, an' then listenin' for the step on 
the gravel path. Many's the time I had trembled 
at the sound when mother wor livin', and she 'ud 
turn white an' quake and shiver all over; for 
most times step-dad 'ud be drunk ; but I didn't 
care nought about him that night. I wor dead 
beat wi' grief; so when he came in, I mind he 
staggered over to where I sat. Lord help me ! 
I can see his red eyes glare at me even now." 

^^It's jrou, you little devil; you killed your 
mother, you did. I knowed you'd turn out a 
bad 'un," he muttered thickly, while his fist fell 
heavily on my head and shoulders. 
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He left off at last ; and when I see'd him go 
into mother's room I stole ont into the dark. I 
didn't dare see him again^ for them words of his 
were harder than his blows. So I ran away from 
him an' home^ an' I never set eyes on one or 
other since. I slept in a bam that nighty and 
under a hedge the next. I begged my way to 
Guildford, thirty mile an' more. I'd heard mo- 
ther talk of a brother livin' there ; I tried to find 
him^ but it wom't an easy matter ; so I used to 
loaf about the streets lookin' for an odd copper. 
I dare say I wor a likely enough young chap in 
them days^ for a rich old man fancied me one 
day^ and had me in to clean his boots and knives. 
From that he put me to mind his horse and 
garden, an' I'd nought to grumble at. I served 
him six year. I might have turned out well, 
but the love I bore a woman wor my curse. I 
thought there wor that same feelin' in her heart 
for me, and p'r'aps there was ; but the old man's 
son came back from Indy, as big a villain as 
ever walked, for all his handsome ways an' looks. 
He turned the girl's head with his gold and his 
fine talk. He taught her to scorn me, and she 
left me to be the big man's toy. When I know'd 
it 1 was mad, an' I ran off to sea ; my hand was 
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against every man, and every man^s hand against 
me. Ugh ! I dare not lie here an^ think of the 
ugly deeds I done since that. God in mercy 
donH let 'em haunt me now ! Lucy, wine, but a 
sup of wine. Quick ! I^m dyin^, I think.^' 

He drained the glass which the child held to 
his lips eagerly. 

" Fve said more nor I ought ; sit down ; may- 
be I might sleep. 

Two hours passed : still he lay with closed 
eyes, and the child watched by his side. A 
glorious sunset dyed the western sky with glow- 
ing tints, crimson and faint purple bordered 
with gold. It was very beautiful just as Jim 
Bums opened his eyes, and fixed their dying 
gaze upon it out of the small square hole which 
served as window. 

'' Lucy.'' 

''Yes, dad,'' and the tiny band was in his 
again in a moment. 

'' Prop me up, lass, an' open the window. I 
likes to look at thon ; maybe it will be the last 
FU see," pointing to the refulgent sky. 

The child obeyed. 

"It's grand, lass, though I never noticed it 
afore now. Fd like to know what's beyond't ; 
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but I won't have long to bide afore I do, eh, 
lass ? If I could only be the same as thee again, 
wi' life just keekin' like, ^stead of blinkin' out ; 
but it mayn't be, it mayn't be. Fetch the Bible, 
lass ; you showed me one, or did 1 only dream 
it, my brain's not just right ? " 

"It was true,*' she cried, joyously bounding 
back with the precious book. " Where shall I 
read, dad ? perhaps you know it.'' 

'^ Anywheres, lass," was his reply, still gazing 
fiiedly from the window. 

The place opened was John, 11th chapter, and 
Lucy spelt verse after verse without an interrup- 
tion from the listener until she came to the 
25th verse, when the dying man laid his hand 
heavily upon her head, saying — 

"Read that again, lass; read it till I bid you 
stop." 

She read it over several times, and then he 
said — 

" There, lass, God bless you ; my sun's set as 
well as thon bright un. Lay me down again." 

Lucy took away the chair she had used as a 
support and gently laid the poor head, wet with 
the dews of death, back on the rude pillow. The 
twilight was fading fast ; one bright parting beam 
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shone into the room, and lighting up every nook, 
fell on the haggard face lying there, and showed 
the child-watcher two great tears stealing down 
the hollow cheeks — and then the sunshine had 
vanished ; and the shades of night began to fall 
upon the earth. Bums spoke again, and his 
voice was stronger. 

'^ The tin box, child,' he said, ^^ take care of it. 
I can't tell thee aU now, but there bo a letter in 
the box as well. I took it and kept the things, 
'cause I thought them as owned ye would seek 
ye and give me a reward. Kiss me, Lucy." 

The child hesitated, she had never done so, 
and a little of the fear came back. 

"Don't be feared, I'll never hurt 'ee again," 
said Bums, holding out his thin arms, and with- 
out a word the girl sprang into them. He pressed 
her to him and kissed her passionately, whisper- 
ing— 

" Have you come, Julia, never, never more to 
part ? " and then his manner grew wild, and 
pushing her from, him he cried in a voice of 
anger, collecting all his fleeting strength — 

" Go ! How dare you come after cheating and 
selling an honest heart for gold ! Don't stand 
smiling at me, you wanton." 
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In his excitement he raised himself easily. 

'^I cursed you then; I curse you now,'' he 
gasped, striking the bed with all his force. 

" Oh, dad, it's only me ; only Lucy," sobbed 
the child in terror. 

The mist seemed to clear from the dim eyes. 

"You, is it, Lncy?" he said, ''and where is the 
woman who was here ?" 

" Oh, Dad, I'm so frightened. There's no one 
here, indeed there's not." 

" No, she's gone then ; that's right." 

He lay down quietly, while the child crouched 
low at his feet. 

"Lucy." This time the voice was rational 
She ran to him. The words fell feebly now, so 
feebly that the child had to bend low to catch 
their meaning. 

" That was nice you read to me, lass." ' He 
that believeth shall live,' them's the words, 
Mercy — Lord, help me — Lucy — God bless you — 
Mother — I." He ceased and turned again to the 
wall with another heavy sigh, as if asleep. 

The child left him and went to the window ; 
shut it, and drew down the blind. The darkness 
was creeping on fast. She sat there till she 
could no longer see ; then lighting the dip candle. 
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and sitting down on tlie broken chair, com- 
menced her solitary night watch, so sadly out of 
keeping with her years : bravely she struggled to 
keep the leaden eyelids from closing over the tear- 
ful eyes, and vainly she tried to keep up her heavy 
head: gradually it drooped upon her breast. 
Worn out with watching and drowsy with grief, 
the lonely child fell into, a deep slumber, and 
the moments fleeted by unheeded until the town 
clock, chiming twelve in the distance, startled the 
weary little creature and she sprang to her feet. 

^^ So dark,'* she cried^ ^^Oh ! dad, are you 
asleep ? You must have wanted me/' 

The candle had long burnt out: with hands 
almost paralysed, she sought the match-box and 
struck a light; and bringing part of a candle 
from her scanty store, lighted it and placed it in 
the bottle. The sick man lay still in the same 
position, but there was a supernatural stillness in 
the room, and the faintest tick reverberated 
through it. That fearful hush made tl^e child 
shudder, she knew not why, but it wore off as 
she moved about to prepare her frugal supper. 

"Dad's having a nice sleep," she said, half 
aloud as she brought her mouldy piece of bread 
to eat it by the bedside. 
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Seeing that one of the tattered coats had fallen 
away from his shoulders, the child climbed on 
the bed to put it up again. As she did so sKe 
touched the hand that lay uppermost, and 
screamed aloud at its icy touch. Snatching the 
candle she bent over the figure, and letting the 
light stream full on the face, she gave one long 
fearful look at the sightless- eyes, gazing fixedly 
and vacantly, the blue white features, the open 
mouth, bloodless lips, fallen jaws, and in« 
stinct only was needed to tell that this was 
death. Springing from the bed, the hjipless, for- 
lorn child clasped her hands, and then shriek 
after sliriek burst on the quiet midnight air and 
roused the neighbours from their sleep. But 
nature had given way long before they entered. 
A dead man on the humble pallet, and a childish 
form in scant and rent covering, more like a 
bundle of rags than aught else, lying on the 
floor, lifeless-looking as the dead, was all that 
mot the horrified gaze of those who forced their 

way into that wretched room. 

«• 
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